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IS PROTECTION UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 


F one thing is settled more clearly than another, it is 


that the Democratic party of late years have not | 


been friendly to either the principle or the policy of 
protection. In 1832, under the Democratic leadership of 
Calhoun, they rebelled in South Carolina against a pro- 
tective tariff, and took steps to prevent its enforcement. 
In 1861, that part of the Democratic party co-operating 
in forming the Confederate States declared protective 
duties unconstitutional, and made a protective tariff im- 
possible under the organic law of the Confederate States. 
In 1880, the Democratic party of the Union, in conven- 
tion assembled, declared in favor of ‘‘ a tariff for revenue 
only.” Now, if duties on imports are imposed for the 
purpose of revenue on/y, they are manifestly not imposed 
for protection. 

Influenced, doubtless, by this declaration of party 
faith, as well as by their peculiar education, those ac- 
cepted Democratic leaders, John G. Carlisle and Henry 
Watterson, have repeatedly affirmed, in speeches delivered 
in this city and elsewhere, that all duties imposed for 
protection were unconstitutional. Speaker Carlisle, in 
aun elaborate address delivered before Tammany Hall in 
the campaign of 1880, argued a+ great length that tariff 
taxation for any other purpose than revenue was in clear 
violation of the Constitution. And Mr. Watterson per- 
sisted in asserting in his newspaper, for some years, that 
to impose duties for the encouragement and protection 
cf American manufacturers was not only unconstitutional, 
hut was downright robbery. 

Now, the point we make is this : How can these Demo- 
cratic leaders be friendly to protection, as they now wish 
to make the people believe they are, when they hold that 
protection for protection’s sake is unconstitutional ? 
They either favor overriding the Constitution, or else 
they are hostile to protection as a principle, as the Re- 
publicans assert. If protection to home industries is 
‘‘robbery,” as Mr. Watterson maintains, then he is either 
a robber or else is an enemy of protection, as the world 
knows. The quite recent attempt, therefore, to make the 
people of this country believe that the Democratic party 
is not unfriendly to protecting duties will prove a failure, 
The leaders of that party have placed themselves too 
often on the record in favor of the proposition that duties 
levied to secure protection are unconstitutional, and, 
more than that, that they are a legalized form of robbery. 

Of course, a sufficient answer to all this ignorant pre- 
tension is, that all authorities on Taxation hold that the 
taxing power of the Government is unlimited, and that 
the purposes for which taxes are imposed are discretion- 
ary with Congress. There is the further overwhelming 
answer, that the men who made the Constitution, who 
composed largely the First Congress, declare, in the first 
and the second Tariff Acts, that they are passed for ‘‘ the 
discharge of the debts of the United States and the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures.” 

Washington, Hamilto1, Madison and Jefferson, who 
approved of these protective Acts, probably knew what 
the Constitution meant as well as Mr. Watterson, and 
were very respectable ‘‘ robbers” if all protectionists 
belong to that class. 





AN AMERICAN MONTE CARLO. 

| T appears to be time to face the question whether it is 
necessary to have an American Monte Carlo on our 
Eastern seaboard. In other words, is there a public de- 
mand, which cannot be unanswered, for one Summer 
resort where gambling shall be freely permitted? The 
present attitude of the gamblers at Long Branch renders 
the consideration of this question unavoidable. In the 
past it has been tacitly admitted at times that gambling 
was a necessary evil. Saratoga was formerly the centre 
of Summer gambling, and its importance to the American 
fraternity was quite as great as the importance of Baden- 
Baden formerly, or Monte Carlo later, to European gam- 
blers. John Morrissey’s old clubhouse was a recognized 
institution, whére men of almost every calling met as they 
might on a hotel-veranda, But in the last few years the 
authorities have made trouble for Morrissey’s successor, 
and gambling at Saratoga has decreased, while it has in- 
creased. to a remarkable extent at Long Branch. The 
authorities have made various futile efforts to restrict the 
power of the gamblers, but these latter appear to be con- 
siderably more powerful than the local Shallows and Dog- 
berrys. Last year an evangelist was imported to help the 
forces of law and order, but although the gamblers were 
harassed more or less, they have held possession of the 
field. This year they appear to be more strongly in- 
trenched than ever before. Scarcely a day passes that 
some fresh evidence is not afforded of the open defiance 
of law and deceney by the proprietors of the clubhouses 
at that resort, The magnitude of the evil is unquestioned. 
What is to be done about it? The local authorities 
heiag apparently powerless, there seem to be two me- 
thods, aud only two, of settling the question, There 
must be an application of the principle of prohibition, or 
oi the principle of high license. The idea of licensing 


| gambling-hells is naturally offensive to the moral sense 
| of the community, but even this is certainly better than 
| the present pitiful failure to exercise any supervision 
whatever. The prohibition of gambling at the Branch 
means a tremendous fight against influential men with 
a great deal of money. There should be no question 
about the final result, provided the opponents of gam- 
| bling have pluck enough to make a hard fight ; but this 
| seems doubtful. If this is not done, there remains only 
| the acknowledgment that America must have a Summer 

gambling-place like European countries, and that Long 
| Branch is to be that place, and that the town is to derive 
| 


| 


| its public funds largely from licensing gambling-hells. 
After all, either course would be better than the present 


What law-abiding citizens would like to see, however, 
would be a manifestation of the law’s power, which would 
sweep every gambler out of Long Branch. 








THE PARNELL COMMISSION BILL. 


T appears doubtful whether the British Government 
will gain a single point in the discussion of the 
Commission Bill. There have been a hundred amend- 
ments offered, each to be considered by itself and fought 











over by both parties. Even if, as it seems likely, the 


| Government defeats every amendment, what will have 


been gained? Nothing can do away with the impression 
of the Government’s bad faith and trickery produced by 
the confession forced out of Mr. Smith’s unwilling con- 
science. It is virtually proved that he conferred with the 
owner of the Times, and arranged with him a line of in- 
quiry for the Commission before the Commission itself 
was named, The work of such a substitute for the right- 
ful Parliamentary inquiry is already branded as it is al- 
ready predetermined in the Government councils, It is 
not to inquire into facts, but to condemy Mr. Parnell, that 
the Commission is to be appointed. If it meet the wishes 
of the Government and condemn the Irish leader, his 
character will, by that very verdict, stand all the more 
clearly vindicated before men; for a corrupt decision is the 
homage of hypocritical authority to a stainless name. If, 
on the contrary, the Commission find Mr. Parnell guilt- 
less, as he is, that finding will give him no one thing of 
which he was not already possessed, He may well look 
on with a calm-spirit at the tempest around him, the 
same before the trial as after it ; Lut the English justice, 
the English respect for right, will have been disgraced in 
the eyes of the world and become a hissing and a re- 
proach. It is not with impunity that a Government can 
make such constant exhibitions of tergiversation and 
brazen insensibility and evasion as have characterized 
the speeches of the Conservatives on the subject of the 
Commission. Not one issue has been fairly met, not one’ 
question has been frankly answered. It is not Parnell, it 
is not the Nationalist party that is on trial; it is the 
Conservative Government that proclaims its own lasting 
shame. 








THE POPE ON THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


"iggeecrseteng LAVIGERIE’S mission to London to 
quicken public opinion on the subject of the African 
slave-trade is spoken of by some journals as a carrying 
of coals to Newcastle. The English are, in their own 
conceit and in that of some Americans, wide awake in 
this matter, and, in truth, a kind of earthly providence 
for the rest of mankind; but, giving them all that is 
justly due to their best public opinion, it is still an ob- 
vious fact that the cruisers they maintained so long on 
the African coast spent two-thirds of their time in look- 
iny after English commerce and one-third in capturing 
slives to be apprenticed in the English colonies, 

It must be admitted, however, that the English are 
opposed to African slavery ; yet their theory is that none 
but the English sincerely desire to suppress it. The 
Pope thinks differently. His information reaches every 
part of the Dark Continent, and he sees, with the intui- 
tion of a great mind, that, to grapple with an evil so vast, 
so widespread and so ancient as the slave-trade, there 
must be concert of action on the part of the European 
Powers, and that this must be sustained and stimulated 
by an impulse from a source that compels reverence and 
respect. His appeal to England is not intended to give 
her a lesson in first principles, but it must be meant to 
remind her that she is: but one of several Christian na- 
tions charged with an equal duty and an equal responsi- 
bility for the discharge of that duty. This reminder is 
timely, for there is a great deal of insular prejudice just 
now uttering itself,in English publications, against the 
rights and the conduct of Germany and of Portugal, in 
particular, in their African colonies and protectorates. 
The seacoast of Africa is nearly all occupied by civilized 
Powers, and these, by fair and steady co-operation with 
each other, will put an end to the slave-trade by cutting 
off the market, They will be brought to this concert 
of action by the authority and the influence of Leo 
XIII. The Head of the Church could not propose to 
himself a task more honorable ; and. the evil to be abated 
is so colossal that it will not yield to a less overmastering 


mi ad, 


NEWS OF STANLEY. 


HE telegraph reported ten days ago from London that Mr. 
Jamieson, one of the five white men left at Yambuya by 
Stanley, was at Kasongo, on the Upper Congo River, and wrote 








from there (date not given) that he was making preparations to 
start with Major Barttelot, Tippoo-Tib and 900 men to search for 
Henry M. Stanley. Kasongo is nearly 500 miles above Stanley 
Falls, and in the heart of the country subject to Tippoo-Tib’s in- 
fluence. This is so far a favorable sign of the great slave-trader’s 
friendly disposition at the time the letter was written, if it really 
was written in Africa; but those who are seriously interested in 
the fate of the intrepid explorer, lost now for more than fourteen 
months to the outer world, cannot fail to note the wholly untrust- 
worthy character of the reports that come from the heart of Africa. 

Every unfavorable report that comes by way of Paris or of Lis- 
bon is at once denounced as a fabrication by the English and the 
Belgian Press; but the English especially, having the ear of all 
English-speaking peoples, are active in publishing stories of Stan- 
ley’s success, of his arrival here and his prospects there, without 
regard to the fact that each one of these favorable rumors is dis- 
proved in its turn by the stern logic of time. No one knows any- 
thing of Stanley. That is the one truth in all the writing and 
printing of the past twelve months about him. ‘This latest rumor 
is as vague as any other. Who received it? Why has it no date? 
Why, if Mr. Jamieson is well and the rest are well, does no one but 
Mr. Jamieson write? And if 900 men are got together to march 
after Stanley, in what direction are they to go? The other day it 
was Stanley himself who was a White Pasha marching with an army 
on Khartoum, It is a far cry from Kasongo to Khartoum; and 
there is, furthermore, no reason for a force of 900 men to protect 
Mr. Jamieson when Tippoo-Tib, the ruler of that country, is so 
kindly and steadfast, and unalterably attached to Stanley and to the 
whites in general. Good or bad, the news from the Congo cannot 
be believed. 





THE DISTASTE FOR FARMING. 

curious movement has been recently started in Boston by the 
m tev. Joseph Cook and others, to induce Englishmen to come 
over and settle on the many deserted farms of the New England 
States. Every one who is familiar with rural New England knows 
how common it is to see once comfortable farmhouses falling to 
decay, or tenanted by Irish or French-Canadians whose way of liv- 
ing is in striking contrast with the orderly methods of the original 
owners. This attempt is due toa natural desire to see the soil of 
New England held by men of the same race and faith as the former 
holders, but it is not likely that the emigration of the seventeenth 
century can be renewed in the nineteenth. Farmers as tenants are 
in demand in England, and the English farmer has received so 
many privileges and grown accustomed to so much paternal care 
from landlords and Parliament, that, however much he may grum- 
ble and express a desire to own his land, he contributes only a 
small fraction to our stream of immigration. And when he does 
emigrate, it is almost inevitably with the idea of bettering him- 
self in our West—that West which has long since made any competi- 
tion by the New England farmer in beef, wheat or corn absolutely 
hopeless. 

We are told that the number of vacant farms in England is 
increasing, owing to the lower prices of agricultural products, and 
the number of farm laborers is decreasing despite increased wages 
and improved cottages. In his recent book on the ‘‘ Agricultural 
Laborer,” Mr. Kebbel says: ‘‘ The rising generation of peasantry 
take no interest in agriculture. The best boys from the schools al) 
set their faces towards the town and scorn the plow. Those who 
remain get higher wages, but they neither know their work nor care 
to know.” Yet this ‘‘exodus from the soil” is taking place in the 
face of an inherited reverence for ‘‘ the land” as a calling of especial 
honor. The farm laborers prefer to work in the towns as porters or 
at almost any ill-paid, arduous occupation. The effect upon rural 
England can only be injurious. While the Bostonians are complain- 
ing of the number of deserted or badly tenanted farms in New Eng- 
land, the same results are being reached in the old England from 
which they seek to drawa farming population. Nor is this tendency 
of the agricultural population to seek the towns confined to English- 
speaking countries. In France, M. Baudrillart has been investigat- 
ing the subject in fifteen of the richest Departments. He finds a 
positive diminution of the total population in all of them, but he 
also finds that the population of the towns is increasing. Agri- 
culture, it is said, offers better inducements than ever in the shape 
of higher wages and better food and lodging, but the young men, 
and especially the young women, will not remain on the farms. 
‘‘Moral progress,” says the observer, ‘“‘has not marched abreast 
with material progress. Everywhere the aspirations of the rural 
classes are out of proportion to their intelligence and resources, 
The rise of wages has created a crowd of more or less factitious 
wants, which are difficult to meet and keep alive a constant sense 
of privation.” The places of the French laborers are being taken 
by a very low grade of laborers who are imported from Italy and 
3elginm, just as in New England the places of the natives are taken 
by men less civilized and less valuable as citizens. 

‘* Education,” says another writer upon this subject, ‘‘ has cre- 
ated in the farming man an intellectual curiosity which it is hard 
to satisfy, and which keeps him constantly in mind of his isolation. 
of the loneliness and dullness of his life.” Nobody will urge that 
education per seis an evil, but the question is frequently asked, 
and with much reason, whether the purely literary education of our 
schools is not very largely responsible for this growing distaste for 
agriculture. This education tends to fit the child for sedentary pur- 
suits, and it opens to him a tempting world where men congregate 
and money seems to be made easily and pleasantly, and the plod- 
ding farmer is a ridiculous figure. It is a world in which physical 
toil seems to be undertaken only for amusement, and ‘‘ genteel ” 
occupations are ready on every side, Our education, as some one 
has said, “ originated in the Renascence for the benefit of priests 
and gentlemen, and was never intended to be popular.” It is not 
an education, in other words, which fits children for the life for 
which they are naturally intended, or the life which they actually 
need, It may not be possible to make mannal training important 
in our schools, and to lessen the amount of literary education ; but 
it is altogether probable that if boys were taught from the first to 
use their hands, if the sons of farmers were taught that farming is 
an interesting science werthy of close study, there would be more 
boys contented to follow agriculture as a profession. This may be 
but one phase of a many-sided question, but it is a phase worthy 
of consideration. 





RECLAIMING THE ARID PLAINS. 


PROJECT is before Congress which is of deep interest to the 
4 entire country, but it has scarcely anywhere been noticed by 
the daily Press. We refer to the survey of the arid plains which 
has already been ordered by joint resolution, and provision for 
which is now pending in the Senate in the shape of an amendment 
to the Sundry Civil BiJl appropriating $250,000 in furtherance of 
an official inquiry into the whole subject. As to the practicability 
of this work of comprebensive inspection, there are two opinions ; 
but those who have studied the subject statistically seem to be 
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unanimous in its favor. With a view of informing our readers on 
the general subject, we append the views of several prominent 
Senators as stated in secent interviews with our representative : 
‘“‘T know of no other way in which so much benefit can be con- 
ferred on the country at to small an outlay and in so short a time,” 
said Senator Teller, in response to my question. ‘‘It means the 
rescue of an empire from sterility. Major J. W. Powell, the Direc- 
tor of the Geological Survey, tells us that the arid land, which will 
not now bear crops on account of a lack of water, amounts to 
1,000,000 square miles, or one-fourth of the entire area of the United 
States, including Alaska. If it could be given water, it would be 
equal in productiveness to all the States east of the Missisippi. It 
is estimated by Powell that, by turning aside streams that now run 





to waste in deep cafions, and by draining them and supplying reser- | 


voirs at their sources, not less than 150,000 square miles can be re- | 
| Vanderbilt collection ; busts of Cardinal Gibbons, Sydney Lanier, 


claimed to tillage easily and economically. A million of our youths 
and immigrants can thus be supplied with farms, and our great 
mediterranean plains made one blossoming garden. Can there be 
any doubt of the propriety of surveying this for the purpose of 
getting exact information to be used when we will? I cannot 
imagine any better way to use a mere trifle of the money now in 
the Treasury than in such a beneficent work. What is this tariff 
question, important as it is, compared with such an enterprise? 
The work will meet the enthusiastic approval of all intelligent 
Americans.” 

‘* Where can the water be had?” 

‘‘ At the upper affluents of the Missouri, the Arkansas, the Red, 
the Snake, the Colorado, the Platte, the Green, the Rio Grande and 
the Gila,” he said. ‘‘ Powell reports that enough water can be di- 
verted from these higher levels to water five or six great States as 
large as Indiana, and it is well known that the alkaline plains are 
wonderfully fertile where they are moistened.” 

‘‘No work has been done by this generation,” said Senator 
Voorhees, ‘‘ that equals in importance this projected reclamation of 
the arid desert. This land lies generally west of the 100th meridian 
—a line running north and south down the middle of the conti- 
nent, through Central Kansas, and it is mostly south of Idaho and 
Montana. The effort to reclaim these lands has been too long 
postponed. Already private individuals have obtained certain 
vested rights to watercourses and to the sites for reservoirs which 
ought to be commanded, if not owned, by the United States. Irri- 
gation, where possible, will make the land worth twenty-five times 
as much as it is now, and add thousands of millions of dollars to 
the national wealth 
diate attention and immediate action, for it is to supply a multitude 
of homes to the workingmen of the land.” 

‘““What is the cost estimated at?” 

“The contemplated cost of the survey is $250,000, and nothing 
more is now projected. The real work of irrigation is to be done 
by private individuals or by corporations, at their discretion : all] 
that the Government can do is to obtain information that is indis- 
pensable and cannot be got in any other way, and perhaps to re- 
serve for reservoirs certain lands that have not yet been taken up 
for settlement.” 

‘Every year that we put off this survey for irrigation costs us 
millions of dollars,” said Senator Morgan, of Alabama. ‘It ought 
to have been made years ago, for then we should have had a clean 
slate on which to work out the difficult problem. These infertile 
plains must be irrigated some time, and the work will be done more 
eeonomically if we make the needed researches, and obtain the in- 
formation at once. We are losing money by waiting. Settlers are 
just as selfish as other folks ; and they yield to the exigencies of the 
moment and seize water wherever it can be had, quite regardless 
of the fact that the stream they use could be turned off to irrigate 
and redeem higher levels, while their own supply could be furnished 
further down. It is high time that an irrigation system were es- 
tablished for the Territories, by which new squatters should be 
governed in their action.” 

Senator Plumb: ‘Irrigation is the only hope of a vast region 
of our West, as everybody knows. I rather think Major Powell 
has overestimated the amount of land that is cheaply redeemable ; 
but, whether he has or not, something has got to be done some- 
time. The only question is, whether it ought to be undertaken 
now.” 

Senator Dolph: “It is a great project, and should be carried 
out. Oregon needs it but little in comparison, much of the State 
being very moist and evergreen, but there are great portions east 
of the Cascade Range that could be irrigated with excellent effect, 
No doubt such a system as Professor Powell has in mind should be 
realized through the drought-stricken plains of the Central West.” 

Senator Kenna: “I see that Powell estimates that the arid 
plains, now worth next to nothing for settlers, would, if irrigated, 
be worth at least $3,000,000,000, or one-quarier of the value of all 
the farms in the United States to-day. That furnishes a magnifi- 
cent outlook, certainly, and if anything like it can be realized the 
Government will not hesitate to go ahead.” 

Senator Platt: ‘‘I am in favor of internal improvements, and 
shall heartily support a project that costs so little and promises so 
much, Our population is increasing so fast and shows such a 
tendency to overcrowd in large and vicious cities, that we can 
hardly do too much in the way of fitting our wild lands for com- 
fortable and profitable settlement. This work of finding out just 
where we stand and just what can be done ought to have been at- 
tended to before.” 
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| deerhound in bronze, posed in a very effective attitude. 


This is the ‘labor question’ that needs imme- | 


from other large cities finds very frequent illustration. 


From | Montreal to protest against unrestricted immigration. 


It was 


Baltimore comes Mr. Keyser, the Maryland sculptor, who has taken called by representatives of workingmen, who have felt that they 


a handsome studio in Fifty-ninth Street, close to the Fifth Avenue 


entrance of Central Park, where he is engaged on a mortuary me- | 


morial to be placed over the grave of President Arthur at Albany— 
the tribute of some of his most intimate friends, personal and 
political. Mr. Keyser will be recalled for some remarkable and 
celebrated works in bronze: his spirited statue of De Kalb at 
Annapolis, in front of the State House, erected by Congress, which, 
curiously enough, ordered it to be erected in the last century, but 
the enactment was buried in obscurity, when some patriotic anti- 
quarian unearthed it, and two years ago the statue was dedicated 
with imposing ceremonies. Other works by this clever sculptor are 
** Pysche,” which took a prize in Berlin ; ‘‘'The Page,” which took 
a medal, and was in the Stewart collection ; ‘‘ The Falcon,” in the 


President Gilman and others. 

Immediately below the Keyser studio is that of Miss Louise 
Lawson, who, since her arrival from Rome, has received so much 
encouragement that she has taken a three years’ lease of her luxu- 
rious quarters. Her studio is spacious, filled with colossal and 
life-size marbles of her own fashioning, besides models in plaster 
of fountains, rich decorative stuffs, rungs, hangings, screens, curios 
and bric-ad-brac—all going to make up an artist’s paradise. Since 
her return, Miss Lawson has modeled several busts, which have 
been cast in bronze, and notably a characteristically strong one 
of a deceased poetess, But her latest work is a full-sized Scotch 
This 
gifted lady has introduced into New York artistic society some of 
the features of art-life in Rome and Florence—such as weekly re- 
ceptions and conversazioni, which are attended by the élite of the 
city. She has, as her latest work, made a quadruple medallion of the 
four sons of Mr. Stephen B. Elkins—Stephen, Richard, Davis and 
Blaine. 

Mr. Alois Loeher, a pupil of Zumbusch, and who has recently 
received the personal thanks of the Emperor of Austria for his im- 
portant Jabors on the monument to Maria Theresa, not long since 
unvailed in Vienna, has fitted up a finely equipped ground-floor 
studio in East Seventeenth Street, where he will execute his statue 
to Fritz Reuter, the German poet, to be erected in Chicago. This 
came to Mr. Locher as the result of a competition among native 
and foreign sculptors, and the total amount already subscribed is 
$10,000. Among other recent works not yet exposed to the public 
and modeled by this sculptor is a bust of ‘‘ Columbia,” on a 


| volume marked ‘ Constitution,” while in front of the maiden witlr 





All the Representatives whom our correspondent has seen, in- | 
| commodious as the present Museum, and of decidedly superior 


cluding leading men like Richardson, of Tennessee, Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky, Bland and O'Neill, of Missouri, Weaver of Iowa, Rice 
and Macdonald, of Minnesota, Cox and Bryce, of New York, Cutch- 
ings, of Michigan, Springer, of Illinois, and Judge Kelley, of Penn- 
sylvania, approved the scheme, and it is quite possible that the 
House will concur in the Senate proposition for an appropriation 
of $250,000 for necessary surveys, 


STATUARY AND PAINTING. 


il‘ DANIEL C. FRENCH, of Boston, and a pupil of Thomas 
VE Ball, of Florence, has removed to New York, having purchased 
a private residence in West Eleventh Street, a portion df which he 
will convert into a thoroughly equipped studio in which to execute 
the largest forms in the plastic. He is now engaged at his Eight- 
eenth Street studio in putting the finishing touches on his colossal 
sitting group to commemorate the life and services of Dr. Gallandet, 
the founder of the science of deaf-muteism in this country. The 
main figure is a portrait of the philanthropist in sitting posture, in 
the attitude of instructing a deaf-mute young girl in the sign lan- 
guage, and the artist has been strongly commended for his happy 
treatment of this difficult theme. Other works of his are the 
colossal bronze sitting statue of John Harvard, founder of Harvard 
University; the spirited figure of ‘‘The Minute Man” at Concord ; 
and a bust, from the life, of Emerson. His next work is a colossal 
bust of John Adams, an order from the United States Senate, to be 
placed in its chamber. 

That New York is fast gathering all of the best talent in the arts 





flowing hair and partially disclosed bosom, is an American eagle 
posed to express proud defiance. It is certainly a novel, original 
and effective expression of the idea. 

Mr. Gabriel Roberty, a genre painter of distinction in Europe, 
and a native of Joingy, France, is at present engaged, at his studio 
in the Benedick, on a series of original illustrations of the works of 
Edgar A. Poe, his first series being an ideal interpretation of ‘‘ The 
Black Cat.” Poe has always been a favorite of French idealists, 
and even Doré has essayed to portray his weird -fancies in black 
and white. Mr. Roberty has much talent for this branch of art, 
having already illustrated Cervantes, and his large picture in oil, 
‘“‘The Storming of the San Juan of Ulba,” was bought by the 
Spanish Government. His works in water-color betray the infiu- 
ence of his extensive travels and long residence in Spain. They 
are rich in color, true to historical costume, of great variety in sub- 
ject, skillful in grouping and attractive in their dramatic character. 
Mr. Roberty has taken up his permanent residence in New York. 

This is indeed a happy era for the sculptors of the country, for 
statues and monuments are rising on every hand. Take New York 
and Brooklyn alone—here are some of the works either begun or 
projected with almost a certainty of execution: A statue of Peter 
Cooper, in Central Park ; a statue of Dr. Marion Sims, to go before 
the Woman's Hospital; a statue of Horace Greeley, in Printing 
House Square ; a statue of Henry J. Raymond, in front of the new 
Times building ; a statue of James Madison, in Madison Square ; a 
statue of President Arthur, in Madison Square ; a statue of Nathan 
Hale, in City Hall Park ; a lofty Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
at- the Fifty-ninth Street entrance to the Park, to cost $500,000—to 
be a part of a system of arches and fountains; a Brooklyn Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Monument, in front of City Hall; a statue to 
Henry Ward Beecher ; a group to Father Snow, the founder of the 
Sunday-schools of Brooklyn; monuments to Goéthe and Schiller, 
in Central Park; the Grant Monument, at Montclair ; a colossal 
bust of Daniel O'Connell, in Central Park ; a statue of William Cul- 
len Bryant, in Bryant Park (formerly Reservoir Park, at Forty- 
second Street and Sixth Avenue); and a historical group, at the 
Battery, illustrating the purchase of Manhattan Island from the 
Indians for the sum of #24. And these are not all. Is it to be 
wondered at that sculpture is enlisting a class of aspirants who 
formerly went to painting ? 

It is a refreshing spectacle, these days, to wander through the 
richly hung galleries of the Metropolitan Museum and see the 
scores of copyists, young and old, male and female, with their 
easels poised before the masterpieces of the collection, intent on 
reproduction. One might think himself in the Louvre or the 
Luxembourg, for that matter, so quiet, so intent, so earnest and 
industrious are these workers as the throngs pass by. New York 
may well be proud of its beginning of what promises to be one of 
the grandest and most miscellaneous collections in the fine arts and 
antiquities ever assembled in one structure, A new wing, quite as 


architecture, is almost completed. 








Tue solemn conference at the Standing Rock Agency, in Dakota, 
came to an ignominious end on the 31st of July by the positive re- 
fusal of the Sioux to sign away their lands, The eloquence of the 
Commissioners and the threatening language of the chairman, 
Pratt, were equally wasted. The Indian chiefs had held a confer- 
ence the night before, and had unanimously sworn by the Great 
Spirit that they would sign no paper offered to them, It is im- 
possible not to commend their spirit and their good sense. They 
have been taught by their own experience, as well as by their obser- 
vation of what has happened to other tribes, that the white man is 
not to be trusted ; and every right-minded American must say, at 
whatever cost to his national pride, that the red men do well in 
holdiag the Government to its plighted faith, accordins: to the 
bond. 


Tue feeling that unrestricted immigration is a sonree of danger 
is by no means confined to our country. In Canada, immigration 
has been encouraged by every possible means, and yet the time has 
come when it is deemed necessary to draw the line. “Although 
Canada is less known in some countries where an undesirable immi- 
gration is recruited for the United States, like Italy and Hungary, 
yet pauper immigration and contract labor have become matters to 
be seriously considered. One striking indication of the awaken- 
ing of popular feeling is the large mass-meeting recently held in 





were being underbidden and their earnings seriously impaired by 
servile labor imported from Europe. The speeches revealed a very 
strong and apparently general feeling that restrictive measures 
should be adopted, and in the discussion which has followed the 
familiar opinion has been advanced, not only that workingmen 
suffered from pauper labor, but also that the institutions of the 
country are endangered by the unrestricted importation of an 
ignorant and often vicious population who take no interest in the 
welfare of their adopted country. Canada may still be called a new 
country, and much of her soil awaits cultivation, but even in 
Canada the lesson is being learned which we have had enforced 
upon ourselves in the last few years. 


THE last report from Mr. Blaine, prior to his departure from 
Liverpool for New York, was to the effect that the great Republican 
leader is coming home to take a lion’s share of campaign work in 
the Presidential contest. Mr. Blaine is in the best of health and 
spirits, and full of energy and confidence with respect to the cam- 
paign, He says that he is much impressed with the enthusiasm of 
English free-traders for President Cleveland, to whom they look 
as their standard-bearer in the United States. He is quoted as say- 
ing at this last interview: ‘* We shall win because we are going to 
make this fight on a square American issue ; because we shall make 
American people understand it is their interests we are fighting for, 
and British interests which the Democrats are fighting for. We 
are going to appeal both to their intelligence and their patriotism. 
The more audiences we can reach, the larger will be our majority. 
It is to be done by hard fighting, and I am going to do my share.” 
Mr. Blaine’s reception by the Republican clubs on his arrival in 
New York promises to be one of the most remarkable demonstra- 
tions of recent years. Bee 

AT last the New York ‘‘ Giants” have gained first place in the 
struggle for the League Baseball Championship—a consummation 


right glorious in the estimation of not a small portion of this com:, 


munity. The New York players have improved their lead by steady 
and brilliant playing, until, at this writing, they are four games 
ahead of the Detroits, their most formidable antagonists. The 
record of the club was by no means a good one in the early part of 
the baseball season, and the plucky uphill fight it has made of late 
deserves the wide interest and admiration excited. Baseball is an 
uncertain thing, however, and in the flush of present victory the 
New Yorkers must take heed lest they are betrayed by over-conti- 
dence into future defeat. The sorrowful example of the Boston 
nine, which started with the finest prospects and now languishes 
among the “ tail-enders ” in the race, should be a warning. Mean- 
while the coming games between New York and Detroit are looked 
forward to with interest. Practically the ownership of the pennant 
will be decided by that series if the ‘* Giants” continue to do well, 
although the Chicago players, in third place, are not far enough 
behind to be left out of surmises as to the final result, 


A BILL amending the Contract-labor Law introduced in the United 
States Senate proposes to widen the scope of the Act, so as to pro- 
hibit not merely the importation of foreigners, but the importation 
of any alien or foreign laborer, mechanic, artist or artisan, under 
agreement to perform labor. In connection with this general sub- 
ject, some important testimony was given, one day last week, before 
the Congressional Investigation Committee. This testimony was 
to the effect that some eighty stonecutters from Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, were, two years ago, brought to this country under a contract 
to work on the State Capitol at Austin, Texas, agents of the syndi- 
cate advancing part of the passage-money; that these imported 
workmen had no difficulty in landing, although the authorities 
had been warned that they were coming in violation of the law; 
and that they worked in Texas in competition with convicts. It 
was also shown that a good many come from Scotland every year, 
work here during the Summer, and go home in Winter. It is ob- 
vious that the existing law on the subject constitutes only a feeble 
barrier against foreign contract labor, and it is to be hoped that 
the amendments proposing.to strengthen and enlarge it may re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress. 


THE coming of a religious teacher, like the orthodox Polish 
Rabbi, who is now the centre of attraction to the Jewish popula- 
tion of New York, is an event not to be forgotten. Through the 
difficulties of a new language—for he seems to express himself with 
no great freedom in English—-the vigor and purity of his thought 
and the wealth of his learning make themselves felt by all his 
hearers. He inculeates in his teaching of the law, not the letter 
only which killeth, but the spirit which giveth life. Many of his 
sentences deserve to be meditated by those to whom right conduct 
is more than riches. Deeply read as he is in the Talmud, he quotes 
its pregnant wisdom, not for intellectual delight alone, but for a law 
of life. ‘*We are taught by our sages,” he says, *‘that when the 
soul of man departs from this life and appears before the throne of 
justice, it is asked : Hast thou dealt with thy fellow-men in good 
faith? Hast thou studied the Thora (the laws and statutes)?” 
This passage the Rabbi shows to be the law that each man is to fol- 
low, of lawfulness and good faith, first of all, towards his fellow- 
men, and of religious study afterwards, Not faith only, but works, 
and the first place to works that testify of the faith. Rabbi, or 
pastor, or bishop, he to whom the moral law is so present and so 
vital is an apostle of true religion. 





Tur Legislature of New Jersey, at its last session, passed a 
High -license and Local -option Law, under which severe restric- 
tions were imposed upon the liquor traffic, and provision was made 
for its total suppression in communities where it is obnoxious to 
popular sentiment. The law changed entirely the method of pro- 
ceeding against violators of the Sunday laws of the State, enacting 
that any person selling on that day might be arraigned before a 
Circuit Judge, and if found guilty, sentenced to imprisonment and 
forfeiture of his license ; and this provision, very naturally, pro- 
voked the bitter opposition of the entire liquor interest. Certain 
dealers, in the hope of breaking down the law, made out a case and 
carried it before the Court of Errors and Appeals, where it was 
argued at length, the contestants manifesting all the way throug! 
the utmost confidence in the result. The decision of the Court wes 
announced on the last day of July, and to the con» 
liquor men, the law was sustained absolutely, the Court overruli 1g 
every point that had been raised against its constitutionality, The 
effect of this decision is al! the greater because it is rendered by a 
Democratic Court, which some had supposed would be governed by 
partisan considerations in making up its opinions, The Act itsel 
was originated by the Republicans, and was passed by them under 
operation of the caucus rule in the face of a practically solic Demo- 
cratic opposition, 
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Picterial Spirit ot the Illustrated Foreign Press.—Srx Page 411. 























FRANCE.—THE BOULANGER-FLOQUET DUEL, ~ 
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ITALY,—DESTRUCTION OF LOOUSTS ON THE BOMAN CAMPAGNA. 
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4 , TWO PARTY PILOTS. 
F Catvin S. BRICE AND MATTHEW S. Quay. 
\ JE publish this week portraits of two men of 
“light and leading” in their respective 
parties during the campaign struggle now under 
way. These are Colonel Calvin Stewart Brice, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Executive 
Committee, and the Hon. Matthew S. Quay, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. Col- 
onel Brice’s name has hitherto been better known, 
perhaps, in Wall Street and in legal circles than 
in*the domain of politics. He was born in Den- 
mark, O., in September, 1845, entered the Miami 
University, but left it before he was sixteen to 
jointhe Union Army. Returning a vear later, how- 
ever, he was graduated with distinction. In 1864 
he organized Company E of the One Hundred 
and Eightieth Ohio Infantry. Serving with it 
through the campaign in Tennessee, Georgia and 
the Carolinas, he was promoted on the field, re- 
ceiving his commission as Lieutenant-colonel just 
after the close of the war. He studied law, and 
took his degree at the University of Michigan in 
1866. Being admitted to practice in the United 
States Courts at Cincinnati, he gained a reputa- 
tion as a corporation lawyer, and thus entered by 
degrees into the railroad and financial enterprises 
with which his name has come to be associated. 
Senator Quay is a more familiar figure in na- 
tional politics. Born in York County, Pa., in 
1833, he was educated at the old Jefferson College, 
Canonsburg, whence he was graduated to the law 
office of Penney & Sterrett, in Pittsburg. Admit- 
ted to the Bar in 1854, he was appointed Pro- 
thonotary of Beaver County the year following, 
elected by popular vote in 1856, and re-elected in 
1859. When the war broke out he entered the 
5 , . Jnion service as a Lieutenant in the Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA.—HON, MATTHEW S. QUAY, CHALRMAN OF teserves, was made Assistant Commissary-general HON. CALVIN S. BRICE, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC 














‘ THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, of the State, elected to command of the One Hun- NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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THE SURF AT WATCH HILL POINT, RHODE ISLAND. 


























BATHING AT BLOCK ISLAND. 
TWO NEW ENGLAND BEACHES. 
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Volunteers, and finally assigned by Gov. Curtin to 
the double post of Military Secretary and Superin- 
tendent of Transportation and Telegraph. ie 
resigned those positions to take a seat in the 
Legislature in 1865, was appointed Secretary of 
the Republican State Central Committee in 1869, 
and elected State Treasurer in 1885. In 1886 b 
was elected United States Senator to succeed the 
Hon. John I. Mitchell. He possesses marked 
executive ability, and promises to make a lively 
campaign. 


OUR WARRIOR. 
U ? in his nursery-castle 
A warrior bold he stands, 
No coat of mail around his form, 
No falchion in his hands— 


(pon his head no visor 
The deadly blow to stay; 

Yet hark ! brave blasts his trumpet sounds 
Ile’s ready for the fray. 


l‘ass through the nursery-portal. 
IIe’s coming fast— beware! 

Irom onslaught fierce I refuge take 
Behind the nearcst chair ; 


And there o’ercome, defeated, 
Receive my doom; ’tis this- 

A loving hug from his small arms, 
And from his lips, a kiss. 


© bold and braye young warrior, 
Thou art too strong for me; 
I cunnot fight--I must succumb 
My heart is all with thee. 
JAMES CAMERON. 


A FRENCHMAN’S TALE. 
By J. M. BeLpon. 


HOEVER has chanced to spend a week or 
W so at Frascati’s Hotel, Havre, during the 
height of the season, must remember the 
interesting rows of men which daily, at the hour 
when the low-tide signal is flying, form along the 
wooden walk from the little village of green bath- 
houses to the water’s edge, to criticise or admire 
the fair bathers as they trip by in their flowing 
peignoirs, with their lady's-maids in tow. Here, 
at the top of the line, we have the usual English- 
man, With extravagant checked knickerbockers, 
nudging the stout little Irishman at his side as 
each of the peignoirs sails past, and saying to him 
in a most audible whisper: ‘“‘A mighty fine gal 
—aw! By George! a doosed pretty ankle!" to 
which our Irishman replies, with the broadest of 
accents: ** Yis, by St. Pathrick, but she wouldn’t 
be the worrst for a pound or two the more !” And 
down there, where the ripples break on the stones, 
we recognize that tall Monsieur le Comte de S——, 
with his craning neck and his eyeglass. The 
rogue! He always takes up his stand down there 
where he can study the graces of the outlines re- 
vealed by the peignoirs as they drop from haughty 
shoulders and are caught by obsequious maids, 
No heiress nor dowager but he knows the exact 
cut of her blue-flannel ‘‘ corsage,” and how much 
of the natural she has about her! Between these 
two extremes is every imaginable grade — from 
your High Treasury cockalorum down to your 
sleck - combed groom and your white - aproned 
garyon, We have seen them a hundred times, 
and we know them by heart. The never-ending 
procession of ladies—we are, to our shame be it 
said, tired of that too. The fat have lost their 
charms in our satiated eyes ; the thin no longer 
coil themselves about our hearts. The stones, too, 
on which we are sitting (for sand is scarce on this 
rough beach), reminds us that they were never 
intended to be sat on, and we are just preparing 
to leave, when the tall gentleman whom we met at 
the fable Phéte a week ago strolis up and sinks 
down beside us. 

“Ah, but my good friend ”’— for he speaks Eng- 
hsh fluently, as he does several other Janguages— 
‘ix it not pleasant to sit down when one is tired? 
Here I have been stalking about like a lonely stork 
ever since Nina went into the water !” 

Do not be surprised, reader, at the familiar tone 
which this big Frenchman takes. There is no- 
thing like a week of table d'héte neighborhood at 
Frascati’s to make friends, especially when one of 
the parties is a curious American and the other a 
talkative and traveled Frenchman. Monsieur Le 
Quai had easily swept away my reserve by show- 
ing none himself, and before our third dinner was 
doiie we had gotten over an amount of ground on 
the road to intimacy which with reasonable peo- 
ple and at reasonable times is not to be raced over 
in less than two weeks, 

*‘Ah, madame is in the bath!” I remarked, 
scanning the crowd of heads bobbing about on 
the waves. 

** La voila !” he said, pointing her out to me, 
She was standing up; the waves reached only to 
her small waist, leaving exposed a charmingly 
graceful bust and admirable head. I am rather a 
skeptic as regards feminine beauty ; but here was 
truly a face about which there could be no doubt. 
Rich black hair and soft eyes, full red lips, trans- 
par —— But I never was good at describing faces, 
especially women’s, Suffice it to say, she was an 
ideal brunette. I could not help telling my tall 
friend so, ‘‘ But,” continued I, “ her cast of fea- 
tures is certainly not French ; she seems more to 
be Spanish.” 

‘** No,” said her husband, ‘she is not Spanish.” 

** Ttalian ?” I ventured, with more curiosity than 
politeness, 

** Non, pas Italienne.” 

As he did not advance any further information, 
and thinking that he did not wish to tell me, I 
desisted, and was preparing to change the subject, 
when, without any warning, he began the follow- 
ing story: 

**Tt was on a Summer evening, in the year 187-, 
that I was sitting on the veranda of a beautiful 
house near the City of Caracas, Directly before 
me stretched a perspective of exquisitely kept 





lawns and shaded walks, while further off, here 
and there among the trees, shone a silvery little 


lake ; far in the distance the white houses of the | 


city caught the gleam of the evening sun as it 
sunk behind the mountains in the west. But it 
was not at this bit of Nature’s painting that I was 
gazing ; I needed not to search the distance for 
beauties to charm my eye, when at my side was 
seated what seemed to me then to be the most 
beautiful woman in the world. Whether she is 
what my fancy painted her or not, I leave you to 
decide, for she is my wife.” 

I mumbled something to the effect that she was 
an angel of beauty, which the story-teller did not 
heed. 

‘*No words,” continued he, ‘‘can describe the 
admiration which I had for the rich warmth of 
her dark hair and the gentle depths of her black 
eves ; the melting red of her lips, or the graceful 





curves of her figure. My dear friend, I had just | 


proposed to her. It took the courage of a Napo- 
leon to do it, but I did, and then waited breathless 
for her answer. So intense were my feelings that 
I have not forgotten a single word of our conver- 
sation. 

‘**No, my dear Mr. Le Quai,’ she said, with that 
friendliness of tone so tantalizing to a lover who 
sees his doom ahead, ‘Ido not doubt that what 
you say is true—that you love me with all your 
heart and soul ; and I cannot express how flattered 
Iam by it. I feel for you, sir, the respect due to 
aman whom my father has brought to his house 
as a friend, and the friendship which no woman 
can refuse to a man who has often amused and 
sometimes instructed her.’ 

‘* Miss Nina de Latore, I was well aware, was ac- 
customed to the homage of all her father’s numer- 
ous guests. Hence, I had little right to hope that 
I would be the favored one ; but, with the obsti- 
nacy of all blind adorers, I fancied she was gentler 
to me than to the others, and thought I detected 
in the studied style of her refusal a faint encour- 
agement to persist. Nevertheless, pretending to 
be in the utmost despair, I cried: 

““*¢Then I have nothing to hope? I am utterly 
rejected, and must hereafter roam the world with 
a bitter heart and a cruel secret ?’ 


‘**T suppose,’ said Miss de Latore, with a sympa- | 


thizing smile, ‘that it is hard to love in vain. But 
you will soon forget me, and some oth : 

‘¢ *Never !’ I cried, fiercely; ‘never, Nina! It 
is heartless of you tu say it. Do not, I beg you, 
add cruelty to disappointment.’ 

‘““*Then,’ said my tormentor, ‘let us inveigh 
together against that fate which makes woman so 
beautiful and yet so heartless.’ 

**You know, sir,”’ said Mr. Le Quai, breaking in 
on his story—‘“‘ you know how frequent earthquakes 
are in this part of South America, particularly in 
the Summer months, when they often occur daily. 
On the day of which I have been telling you, ever 
since early morning, the ground had been trem- 
bling slightly, while from time to time a deep 
rumbling could be heard like the growl of distant 
thunder. Though at first these tremors had ab- 
sorbed much of my attention and caused me no 
little fear, still my stay at Mr. de Latore’s had 
somewhat accustomed me to them; but during 
the last words of my conversation with Nina not 
even my agitation could prevent my perceiving 
how greatly these movements had increased. 
Scarcely had Miss de Latore spoken the last 
words, when @ large porcelain vase was shaken 
from its pedestal at the foot of the steps and shiv- 
ered to a thousand atoms, At the same moment I 
was thrown violently to the floor of the balcony, 
which seemed to rise up to meet me. With an 
energy which only fear can give, I staggered to 
my feet. My first impulse was to seize Nina in 
my arms and fly ; but on looking around, stunned 
as I was, I could nowhere see her. With difficulty 
retaining my balance, I rushed down the drunken 
steps and fled from the now groaning house. It 
was impossible, however, to go far over such roll- 
ing ground. I soon was forced to sink dizzily to 
my knees, I saw the house shaking from side to 
side ; the chimneys tottered and orashed down the 
roof, and the window-panes were smashed to sliv- 
ers; long planks, wrenched by the strain, burst 
from their places, leaving great holes in the walls ; 
the stairs twisted and gave way ; beams slid from 
their supports and fell to the ground in the midst 
of a débris of shingles, glass, bricks and plaster. 
As the rolling of the ground increased, what re- 
mained of the walls, unable longer to stand, crum- 
bled and swept down on the mass of ruin they con- 
tained. In a few minutes the beautiful villa was 
reduced to a heap of crushed and broken rubbish. 
All this happened in not much more time than it 
takes to tell it, but a still more terrible scene yet 
waited to be witnessed ; for, of a sudden, the earth 
cracked open, and the entire ruin disappeared in 
the chasm, I clasped my hands in fright. At that 
moment I heard Nina’s voice exclaim behind me: 
‘God in heaven, help me! Ina frenzy I fought 
to regain my footing, but could not do it. Look- 
ing behind me, though, I saw Nina lying not far 
away on the ground ; but hardly had I discovered 
her before the earth opened for a second time and 
swallowed her! ‘My God!’ I cried, in an agony 
of horror. Now, on all sides great rents were ap- 
pearing and disappearing. Before I was able to 
dread it, they extended to where I lay. A mo- 
mentary vision of blackness filled my brain—and 
then I knew no more.” 

Mr. Le Quai paused to wipe away the perspira- 
tion which had collected on his forehead at the 
recollection of this terrible catastrophe. 

“Sir,” he resumed, *‘ if you have ever dreamed 
that you were buried alive, then you have had a 
taste of the feeling which I experienced on recov- 
ering consciousness, No hell could be blacker 
than the place where, on awakening, I found my- 
self, lving on my back. I turned my eyes in all 
directions, but it was as if I had no eyes. No 
crack or cranny gave entrance to a single ray of 
God's blessed light. I can imagine no torture 
greater than to be plunged iuto eternal darkness. 





| of my fears I could not help thinking that my 





The silence of the place was perfectly awful. My | 
breathing, magnified, sounded like the hissing of 
a furnace. I could hear my heart beat, and al- 
most the blood surge through my veins. When I 
attempted to move, sharp pains shot through my 
whole body, but I soon found, to my joy, that none 
of my bones were broken. God only knows why I was 
not crushed as I fell, for the flooring of my prison 
was of rock. How far had I fallen? With an ef- 
fort I lifted myself on my legs, and, taking a locket | 
from my watchchain, hurled it upwards into the | 
darkness. It struck, but not before its momentum | 
must have been nearly spent. ‘My God! I mur- 
mured. ‘At the bottom of a pit certainly more 

than one hundred feet deep! I sat down again, | 
overcome by the terror of my thoughts and the 
oppressive influence of the pitchy darkness, After 
what seemed to me an interminable time, I deter- 
mined to explore the extent of the cavern which 
was destined to be my grave. Even in the midst 


tomb would surpass the greatest earthly mauso- 
leum. It is thus that poor, weak human nature 
catches at a shadow for consolation. Now for the 
first time I became aware of a noise seeming to 
come from a distance, which to my heated imagin- 
ation and sensitive ears sounded like the blowing 
of some unearthly bellows, As I made a step for- 
ward, I felt that the ground slanted considerably 
in the direction whence came the noise. 

“Walking slowly along on the same level, and 
feeling with my hands before me, it was not long 
ere I came in contact with a rocky wall ; retracing 
my cautious steps, I came upon just such another, 
‘Tam in a great passage,’ thought I, with a shud- 
der, ‘high and narrow, descending deeper and 
deeper, and leading—God knows whither—per- 
haps to the bowels of the earth! Overpowered 
by this thought, it was some time before I dared 
to advance ; but at length, summoning all my 
courage, I determined to Jeave no stone unturned 
by which I might gain my liberty. Creeping down 
the stony gorge, as I neared the place whence the 
echoing sound arose, my heart beat hard against 
my ribs. When I seemed almost upon it, I paused. 
‘Now,’ thought I, ‘Iam on the brink of a preci- 
pice. Better to be dashed at once to pieces than 
die the slow death of starvation.’ I put my foot 
out, expecting to find only space. Bui to my 
amazement, I stumbled over something soft, and 
fell forward. One neoment I lay still ; then, grop- 
ing about in the dark, my hand touched somcthing 
warm—a human face! Iran my hand along the 
body —a dress! Suddenly the idea struck me. 
‘Nina!’ I cried out, my voice sounding like the 
voice of ten thousand. She was not dead,.for it 
was her breath which my fears had mistaken for 
the rumbling of some distant volcanic stream ! 
Seizing her hands, I chafed them in mine-—I—— 

‘Oh, sir, it is needless to go over those long 
moments of agony during which I worked over 
the half-dead body of my love, or those moments 
of mingled joy and anguish when her dawning 
consciousness had to struggle with the fearful 
reality. 

“T told her where I thought we were—how we 
had come there. To her piteous entreaties for 
comfort I could only respond with gloomy silence, 
or an equally piteous entreaty of her to be hope- 
ful. How strangely the aspect of things changes 
as the wheel of life turns round! 

** At that moment, sir, we would both have given 
ten years of our lives to escape from our living 
entombment. Now, at least, I would not for 
worlds we had escaped. For then I should have 
lost those many bitter-sweet hours when Nina and 
I, buried from the world, with death staring us in 
the face, were bound together by the strongest 
tie humanity is capable of—that of common ad- 
versity. 

‘*When Nina tried to move, she gave a loud cry 
of pain ; her ankle was sprained, and she could 
not move it without the greatest anguish. She 
was forced to lie quietly where she had fallen, 
while I did my best to relieve her. God knows 
how long we remained thus. Hunger and thirst 
came in time, but they were but two new troubles 
to be added to the rest. Though we could not 
sleep, still our minds were filled with waking 
dreams—borrible to think of now. The strain 
was 60 terrible, that at times Nina, becoming deli- 
rious, would toss and twist regardless of the pain 
she gave herself, and fill the cavern with her pierc- 
ing shrieks and heartrending moans. Then she 
would grow calm again, and beg me to give her my 
hand, that she might feel some one was near. 

‘‘After an eternity of this terrible torture, a 
sudden shiver ran through the walls and floor, 
followed by another and another ; at first a faint 
rumble died away in the echoes of the cave, but 
soon the rumble grew to a roar, and the roar to 
thunder. The noise was deafening — the rocky 
ground moved like the ocean. Now it was my 
turn to become frantic. I did not know what I 
did, but Nina tells me that, in a frenzy, I seized 
her in my arms and covered her with kisses, ‘If 
we must die,’ I cried, ‘let us die together! You 
are mine now ; not even death can part us.’ Pro- 
portionately as I lost my reason Nina became cool. 
She besought me to be calm, struggled with me 
when I seized her, and conjured me to prepare for 
the next world, since death was so near. 

“But Destiny intended otherwise. In _ the 
midst of the tumultuous tossing of the earth the 
roof of our chasm split open, letting in a flood of 
such blinding light that we could not shut our 
eyes tight enough to keep out the glare. This 
seemed to be the signal] for peace once more to re- 
turn, for the rumbling passed away and the quak- 
ing ceased. When at last we dared to open our 
eyes, we found ourselves in a rift in the earth 
about twenty feet deep. The second earthquake 
must have forced up the bed of the crevice more 
than eighty feet.” 

**And how did you get out?” I asked. 

“Oh,” said Madame Le Quai, coming up from 





the bathing-houses, *‘ the people of Caracas drew | 


us out with ropes. They came, you know, very 


many to the ground of the earthquake, monsieur, 


| and withdrew us with ropes.” 


“ Poor little girl !" said the husband, as he drew 
her fondly to him, ‘It cost you a father and a 
home !” 

“Yes; but it gave a husband me!” 

“And a husband’s confidence, dearest, which a 
million earthquakes could never shake.” 

‘* Méchant gargon !” said Nina, roguishly, drag- 
ging her husband up by both hands. 

As we were walking up to the hotel the checked 
knickerbockers passed us, with their friend the 
little Irishman. 

‘Hang it! She’s devilish pretty—aw !” 

“Yis, me boy ; an’ more’s the pity she limps !’ 


THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 
(Continued from Page 417.) 

‘‘Didn’t stop in States outside of the Territory 
when you came out, did ye?”. 

ow ” 

‘‘Haven’t made no picter of that yer cabin of 
mine ?” 

se No.” 

Going straight East, honor bright?” said the 
Missourian, again. 

** Yes,” 

“Right yer are—shake !” and he grasped my 
hand with a painful grip. 

‘* H’ain’t used your pencil on that yer cabin of 
mine, you say ?” he again queried, in a doubting 
tone, 

“No; I have nothing but Indian views. But, 
my friend, why are you so anxious to get rid of 
me? What harm could I do you?” 

“Heap of it! Don’t yer see?—you have gone 
and made picters all over that Injun land, and it 
shows how they are getting on right peart smart. 
Now, [ll be doggoned if you go and make our 
cabins in this vicinity, they will look worser than 
them Indian housen. It would put us in the shade 
like, out in your country; and don’t yer do it, 
stranger.” 

I promised, and, to prove my honesty of inten- 
tion, offered the Missourian fifty cents to take me 
to the depot, a mile or two off, in his mule-team. 
This he did, but, having landed me on the depot- 
platform, refused the fifty cents. 

But the Missourian’s fears were partially well- 
grounded. There are multitudes of locations in 
the States surrounding the Indian Territory that 
present a less civilized appearance than those 
within. Those who visit the Indian Territory 
with the expectation of finding it a land of tom- 
ahawks, bows-and-arrows and wigwams, will re- 
turn disravpointed. The Eastern tourist via St. 
Louis can enter the Territory by two direct raii- 
way lines—-the Missouri Pacific and the “‘ Frisco”; 
but the favorite way with tourists is to go in by 
one road and come out by the other. By the 
‘* Prisco,” the last station in the State is Seneca, 
Mo.; and the Territory line is only a few rods 
from the depot. This is the station for the 
Quupow Agency, which is only four miles off, 
and in this agency seven tribes are located. Here 
are the Modocs, of Lava-bed-tragedy fame, who 
to-day are industrious, peaceful citizens ; the 
Senecas, Quapows, Peorias, Miamis, Wyandots and 
Shawnees, all occupying the extreme northeast 
corner of the Territory, and all quiet people. The 
scenery along the ‘‘ Frisco” from the Territory 
boundary is particularly pleasant, it being a 
broken country. The first important station is 
Vinita, a Cherokee town of 1,000 inhabitants. 
Not caring to stop here, I continued on the train, 
still going westward. The flower-decked prairie 
soon gave way to a land full of curious hills. 
Herds of cattle could be seen in all directions, 
and these often occupied the track, making much 
trouble for the trainmen and affording great 
amusement for the passengers. Now and then 
a wolf, startled from his covert by the sound of 
the rushing train, would run across the prairie, 
doubly frightened by the whistle of the engine 
again and again purposely repeated. 

‘‘Look there, father! See that solitary Indian 
on the hilltop, looking down on our train!” ex- 
claimed a bright lad traveling with his father, as 
he pointed at a hill or mound not far away — 
smooth, treeless, green with grass, the only thing 
to mar the sameness being the object that the lad 
had taken to be a lonely Indian, 

‘No Indian about that,” remarked a Creek, who, 
though a half- breed, still wore bright coekerel- 
feathers in his broad-rimmed white hat. A cow- 
boy he war, who had charge of a large number of 
cattle. His herd was all branded according to law, 
and on his leather hat-band the Creek had 

roudly cut the fac-simile of the brand which he 
had burned on the flesh of the cattle he herded. 

“Tf not-an Indian, what is it?” queried the lad. 

“Only a signal,” replied the cowboy, ‘Find 
them on most all hills for hundreds of miles. No- 
thing but little piles of rocks. They were formerly 
made to mark Indian trails, and by them, after- 
wards, the whites were able to drive their cattle 
from Texas through the Territory. An expert can 
tell what tribes erected any signals,” 

The villages were exceedingly small along the 
“Prisco,” and the passengers were few, and many 
of these were picked up here and there along the 
prairie. 

Tulsu, a town of two hundred inhabitants, was 
the home of the chief. ‘The cabins of this village 
were rude indeed, and the village itself was appa- 
rently dropped in the edge of a forest, it being 
really the wood belt of the Arkansas River. A 
row of Creek Indians sat on the little hotel-porch, 
each armed with six-shooters, and wearing belts 
filled with cartridges. Several game-cocks, evi- 
dently the heroes of many battles, strutted up and 
down the path and crowed lustily at my approach ; 
three huge dogs snarled and growled in the yard ; 
and the landlord himself was in the act of loading 
a double-barrel gun with buckshot, which he laid 
one side to attend to my wants. The supper was, 
as is usual among the Creeks, an array of fatty 
food. One of the old settlers informed me that, 
in earlier days, the Creek women always threw a 
piece of the. fattest of the meat in the fire before 
they began to eat, where they viewed it with pleas- 
ing attention, and pretended to draw omens from 
it. During my supper six or seven chickens con- 
tcntedly picked up crumbs under the table at 
which I was eating, and the old rooster of all 
crowed lustily on a table at the cookroom-door. 
me of the chief was no palatial residence, 
»ble cabin in a grove of oak and pecan- 

outskirts cf the village. It was in no 
than the majority of the cabins in the 
was as happy a home and family as 
ed the White House, Similarly un- 
reten was the Executive office in the village. 
his was but a whitewashed calin, fifteen by 









The Executive table was made of 


thirty feet, the inside neither sheathed nor plas- 
teved ' boards 
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roughly put together. The chief greeted me 


kindly, and in a happy vein told me the story of | 


old times. ‘‘We have long been a civilized peo- 
ple,” he said, proudly. 


cent books. 
bave never seen a tomahawk among my people. 
Nearly three-fourths of my people read and write, 
either in English or Muskogee ;” and he passed 
over for my inspection several well-written letters 
in both languages. *‘ We have good schools, and 
our children are apt scholars.” 


aumed my people would expect to see when I 
returned home. 

A few miles beyond, at Red Fork, the “ Frisco” 
road terminates, but it will soon be completed to 
the Pacific Coast, making one of the most popular 
routes in that direction, as it will be the shortest. 
From Red Fork a stage-line takes one to the Sac 
and Fox Agency. 

My journey was a mixture of rain, sunshine and 
tornadoes. ‘‘ What acharming morning!” I ex- 
claimed to my Creek host, the proprietor of a log 
cabin near Okmulgee, where [ liad been to see the 
handsome Council-house of the Creeks, which was 
fully fifty miles from the chief's home. ‘* Whata 
contrast it was to the raging elements of a few 
hours ago !” I continued, thinking of the storm of 
the evening previous, when the scattering clouds 
rolled themselves into a darker ball, and by thus 
coming into closer contact had fretted themselves 
into fury, and then tore across the country in piti- 
less force. Although I did not know it then, that 
storm, as it raged in the northward, had twisted 
down huge trees, plowed wide furrows in thick 
forests, and had sent the déris of scores of frail 
homes of a Western village flying through the air 
as easily as thistledown is carried on the Septem- 
ber breeze. But the morning was indeed charm- 
ing, and yet the storm had in no way cooled the 
air. A slight haze now hung over the forest, 
which fringed a stream far over the prairie. The 
diamond drops sparkled in the bosom of many 
variegated and gaudy flowers, Even while I 
looked, the haze suddenly lifted from the far-off 


trees ; the darker clouds turned first yellow, and | 


then red, the colors finally fading until they 
melted away, leaving the sky an azure blue. 

“It will be some time before there will be an- 
other storm,” I remarked to my Creek host, who 
had by this time put on his wide-rimmed white 
hat, having on it a band of down, ornamented 
with three long feathers of a rooster’s tail. 

‘*May rain a heap more soon ; no tell; pretty 
much may ; heap hot—look out,” replied my host. 

The Creek’s surmises were right, for, as late that 
afternoon I rode across the prairie to a small sta- 
tion to board a train for a little village further 
down on the Missouri Pacific, I saw once more 
clouds gathering in the west. Before the train 
arrived they had rolled themselves up into a 
mountain-heap of blackness. Once the setting sun 
lit up the cloud-bank, and it resembled a spacious 
castle made of jasper and precious stones. 

** Another shower to the eastward—look out!” 
said a fellow-loiterer at the station, as he noted 
the lightning playing on a similar cloud-bank in 
that direction. Before I stepped into the train I 
noticed that the cloud in the west had started as 
if in chase after the one in the east. Then the 
lightning began to be so sharp and vivid that the 
whole prairie for miles in every direction was a 
blaze of electric light, and each tree, shrub, leaf, 
flower and spear of grass was covered with the 
glow of silver. The lightning came in sheets at 
first, but soon a shower of flame began falling from 
the heavens. It was not a storm where now and 
then streaks of zigzag, forked lightning appeared 
to unite earth and heaven, but it was more as if 
the million raindrops had been converted into 
streams of liquid fire, for soon the whole space 
between earth and heaven was ablaze with ccles- 


tial rockets. Nearer and nearer, faster and faster, | 


came down upon us this battery of electric fire ; 
the roar of the thunder was tremendous, causing 
the train to tremble as it rushed along the prairie. 
Suddenly there was a flash so blinding that it 
seemed as if all the streams of falling fire had 
blended into one. 


The storm then struck the cars. Every lamp went 
out, and a billow of water, like that of a tempestu- 
ous sea, rolled over us, 
cracks and crevices of the cars, and came in large 
quantities down from the ventilators overhead. 


For a few moments we were in a darkness that | 
could be felt, and the cars swayed to and fro like | 


a boat on the boiling ocean. That was the heavicst 
part of the storm. In a few moments it had roiled 
on to the eastward, and in a few minutes more the 
moon came out and painted the clouds with a sil- 
very hue, as they rolled away in the far distance. 
The scenery on the Missouri Pacific is indeed en- 
chanting. The last town in Kansas before reach- 
ing the Territory is Chetopa. All the way to Texas 
the broad prairies were a sea of flowers; red, blue, 
yellow and all intermediate hues were to be seen 
on every hand, the choice and rare plants so 
carefully tended in Eastern gardens here bloom- 
ing wild and in profusion. Farms here and there 
show that the Indians are becoming good agricul- 
turists ; but above all, the Cherokees excel. Their 
houses are less rude than those of other civilized 
tribes, yet I found an old-time Cherokee dwelling 
in one end of a rude log hut, while his cow made a 
home in the other. But such things are the ex- 
ception, and not the rule. The intruders, who are 
white men, often live in the most shiftless of all 
cabins, and frequently are the meanest inhabitants 
of the country. All the civilized tribes have good 
Council - houses, That of the Cherokees cost 
$22,000 ; the Creeks’ fine building at Okmulgee is 
equal to some public buildings used for a similar 
urpose in the States, and the two Council-houses, 
new and the old drawn side by side, show the 

of progress among the Choctaw Indians. 

At Lehi and McAllister, in the Choctaw Nation, 
large coal-fields are being worked, and the country 
is covered with a multitude of rude cabins, At 
Lehi a creditable seven-column paper is printed in 
a rough board hut. The Indian Territory has sev- 
eral papers now. At the Cherokee capital three 
are printed ; Lehi and Atoka, in the Choctaw Na- 
tion, have one each; Fort Gibson has the Indian 
Arrow, and Muskogee bas three papers printed at 
the Phenix Publishing House ; and there is still 
another paper at Eufaula, in the Creek Nation. 
All ever the country of the civilized tribes school- 
houses are to be seen. There are many rude struc- 
tures and some fine buildings. One of the most in- 
teresting institutions in the Indian land is the 
Orphan Asylum, where -the Cherokee people take 
charge of their parentless children and see that they 
are properly educated. At Muskogee is the Indian 
University, an elegant building, where children of 
eight tribes are being educated. The Presbyterians 
and Methodists also have splendid school-buildings 
here. The Cherokees educate their children in one 


‘7 have never seen any | 
of those Indians you white people tell about in ten- | 
Though nearly sixty years of age, I | 


When [ left, he | 
remarked, with a twinkle of humor in his eye, | 
that he regretted he could not present me with | 
a Creek bow, arrow or tomahawk, which he pre- | 


The deafening cannonade that | 
followed was as if the earth was rent in twain. | 


It found its way through | 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





! hundred and one public schools ; 
| male seminary ; and a female seminary, to take the 
place of the one burned a year ago, is now being 
erected. The Choctaws, Creeks, Seminoles ‘and 
Chickasaws all have good schools. Down among 
the half-civilized tribes good educational work is 
being done ; the tribes once wild are fast becom- 
ing tame. But few wigwams, like that of the early 
Pawnee, can be found to-day. All over the Terri- 
tory the Indian has donned the garb of civiliza- 
tion, and the fact is being proved that if the 
Government had spent half the money in edu- 


Indian question would long ago have been settled. 
GeEonrGE E, Foster. 


‘* TRYING IT ON A DOG.” 


HE species of experiment indicated by the 
familiar slang phrase was literally carried 
| out at the Columbia College School of Mines, on 
Tuesday of last week, when Professor Harold P. 
Brown, the electrical engineer, demonstrated be- 
fore the Board of Electrical Control, and a num- 
ber of other persons interested in the subject, the 
comparative dangers to human life resulting from 
the use of high-tension continuous currents and 
high - tension alternating currents. The ‘ sub- 
ject ” sacrificed to the exposition was a large, 
powerful black dog of mixed Newfoundland and 
retriever breed. His right foreleg and left hind- 
leg were wrapped in wet cotton-waste, and the 
copper wires conveying the currents were at- 
tached. Being caged, muzzled and bound with 
straps, he was rendered wellnigh powcrless ; but 
his struggles, whcn the experiments began, were 
violent, and pitiful to witness. A continuous cur- 
rent was applied, and gradually raised to a pres- 
sure of 1,000 volts, which was still not sufficient to 
kill the animal, though it temporarily paralyzed 
him. He was then released for a short breathing- 
spell. The professor finally applied a charge of 330 
volts, froma Siemens alternating-current machine, 
which killed the dog in less than five seconds. 
More animals were in reserve for further experi- 
ments ; but at this point Superintendent Hankin- 
son, of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals summarily put a stop to the proceed- 
ings. 

The conclusions had been drawn, nevertheless, 
from the single experiment: that the continuous 
current was applied to the dog up to 1,000 volts 
without fatal result ; that 330 volts of the alternat- 
ing current killed him; and that his resistance 
previous to the application of the latter was 2,100 
ohms, that of the average man being 2,500 ohms. 
Professor Brown said that the alternating currents 
employed in incandescent lighting are much more 
dangerous than the continuous currents of the arc 
lights, both because they are much more likely to be 
brought into contact with human beings through 
their introduction into dwellings and offices, and 
because their current is actually more likely to be 
fatal, at even less volt-power, than the other. He 
was determined to bring this fact to the know- 
| ledge of the public despite the antagonism of the 
rich associated companies, who resisted vigorously 
such exposures as he proposed to make. 





BLOCK ISLAND AND WATCH HILL. 


re famous and typical New England watering- 

places are temptingly portrayed on page 409. 
Watch Hill Point, at the southwestern extremity 
of Rhode Island, is a bold, rocky promontory, look- 
ing down upon Narragansett’s sandy beach ; while 
from the top of the hill the view extends seaward 
far enough to reach the misty phantom of Block 
Island, whose rugged outlines are discernible to 
the southeast. Upon nearer approach by the daily 
steamer, the ill-defined mass assumes definite pro- 
portions, until at last, as we enter the harbor, there 
lies revealed a sunny isle—an isle of undulating, 
verdant loveliness. 

Newcomers here, say the Summer correspond- 
ents, are euthusiastic over the fine beach, and a 
splash in the surf forms a part of the daily pro- 
gramme. Driving, sailing and fishing parties are 
also much in vogue, and the almost unprecedented 
abundance of sword and blue fish affords rare 
sport for Summer visitors. Then there is the 
| mild round of evening dissipation. The little folks 
| participate very generally in dancing, the young 
people stroll about the cliffs or group themselves 
| In picturesque little knots on the broad veranda, 
and the older ones indulge in card-playing. As the 
season advances, ‘‘ germans,” dramatic entertain- 
ments and other social events followin rapid suc- 
cession, 

Such pictures, whether by word or brush, are 
| pleasing to contemplate in the dog-days ; and all 
who have at one time or another ‘‘been there” 
will feel again, in imagination, the peculiarly in- 
vigorating sweep and swish of the cold New Eng- 
land surf, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
QUEEN NATALIE OF,SERVIA. 


One of the few royal beauties of Europe is Queen 
Natalie of Servia, whose domestic and political 
troubles are for the moment an international 
topic of discussion. Milan Obrenovitch, who was 
elected reigning Prince of Servia in 1868, and ob- 
tained the title of King in 1882, married, on Octo- 
ber 17th, 1875, Natalie, daughter of the Russian 
Colonel de Kechko and of Princess Pulcheria of 
Stourdza, The bridegroom was at that time but 
twenty-one years of age, and the bride was only 
sixteen. Their child, Prince Alexander, heir to 
the Crown of Servia, was born August 4th, 1876. 
The unhappy Queen is not accused of misbehavior 
as a wife, but she entertains strong political sym- 
pathies with Russia, and King Milan’s appeal for 
divorce, technically grounded upon ‘‘mutual an- 
tipathy,” is undoubtedly the result of political 
differences. Queen Natalie recently left Vienna 
for Paris, and is expected eventually to take up 
her abode in Florence. 





IMPERIAL VISIT TO THE COPENHAGEN EXPosITION. 


One of the most interesting of the great fairs 
now open in several of the European capitals is the 
pote ag Skanes Exposition at Copenhagen, which 
the young German Emperor visited last week, on 
his way home from his Russian voyage. King 
Christian of Denmark and Crown Prince Fred- 
erick boarded the German ingore) yacht Hohen- 
zollern, which was flying the nish colors, and 
extended a cordial greeting to Emperor William. 
A band played the jan Anthem as Emperor 
William stepped ashore. The Emperor, on mount- 
ing the steps, was quested by Queen Louise, whose 
hand he kissed. He then saluted the Crown 
Princess and Princess Marie, a niece of the King. 





King Christian then presented to the Emperox all 
the ‘Miniaters, members of the Diplomatic Corps 





they have a | and the Presidents of the Danish-German Exhi- 


bition. When these formaligies were concluded, 
the King and the Emperor inspected the guard of 
honor, and then drove to Amalienborg Castle, 
over which the German flag was flying. After 
Tuncheon the Emperor visited the Exhibition. 
The route was crowded with people. Our picture 
gives a general view of the buildings and grounds. 


BouLaANGER-FLOQUET. 
The details of the duel between General Boulan- 


: ! : ‘ | gerand Premier Floquet, of which we reproduce a 
cating the Indians that it has in fighting them, the | 


faithful and spirited picture from the Jilustration, 
are familiar to our readers. The announcement 
of Boulanger’s ‘ downfall,” and “return to ob- 
scurity,” simply as a result of this affray, is mani- 
festly absurd, though his defeat by an elderly 
civilian at a sword encounter must have been 
something of a blow to his military prestige. Singu- 
larly enough, one of M. Floquet’s seconds was M. 
Clémenceau, who acted for the general at the time 
of the proposed encounter with M. Ferry, but who 
has now gone over to the other side. General Bou- 
langer’s wound in the neck did not prove to be 
dangerons, and he is up and about again, ready for 
the election in the Department of the North. 


Tne Locusts mn ITary. 

The locust plague of Algeria having this year 
descended upon Italy, devastating portions of the 
Sardinian and Roman Provinces, the Government. 
through the Minister of Agriculture, has employed 


! 





agents to organize the peasants of the Campagna | 


for the systematic destruction of the insects. 
The great object is to destroy as many as pos- 


| sible before they can deposit the eggs which in- 


| sure a repetition of the plague. 


Various methods 


| have been employed experimentally, such as whip- 
| ping the ground with switches, or covering swarms 








of locusts with a huge tarpaulin, and then crush- 
ing the life out of them. 


THE WIMBLEDON RiwLE MEETING. 

The British National Rifle Association’s recent 
Wimbledon Meeting was necessarily noteworthy 
because it was the last to be held there; it will 
also be remembered for the inclemeney of its 
wéather, and for the excellence of its shooting. 
This year there was a sad falling off in the num- 
ber of colonial visitors, Canada, with a score of 
competitors, being the only colony represented ; 
but then it would be unfair to compare this with 
the Jubilee Year, when English-speaking men in 
distant lands were naturally prone to take holi- 
day. The ‘‘Running Deer” range, which we 
illustrate, was one of the most popular*with visit- 
ors, Offering, as it does, more variety and interest 
for the outsider than a row of stationary targets. 
The white deer at either end are fixtures, and are 
simply diagrams for the marker to indicate the 
hit the moving deer has received on its arrival at 
his end of the run. The deer is then turned round, 
and travels back to the opposite end, being shot at 
on the way. The other marker then records the 
hit (or miss) at his end. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


| tember 4th. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


CoLonEL V. J. SHrpman has been nominated as 
the Republican candidate for Governor of Florida. 


Rev. Dr. GEoRGE McCLELLAN Fiske has de- 
clined the Episcopate of Fond-du-Lac, Wis., to 
which he was elected in June. 


Ex - Governor Porter of Indiana _ positively 
declines to accept the Republican nomination for 
the Gubernatorial office of that State. 


Senator Pautmer, of Michigan, will not be a 
candidate for re-election. General Alger and 
James McMillan will both be candidates for the 
seat, 

M. Grevy, late President of France, is busily 
engaged fn writing his memoirs, covering the 
leading events in French history from 1848 to 
1886. 

GENERAL SHERIDAN’S progress in the direction 
of convalescence, at Nonquitt, is so favorable, that 
very few Lulletins have been issued during the past 
weck, 

Ir is said that Nathaniel P. Banks wil! be sent 
to Congress from the Fifth District of Ma:ssachu- 
setts, which has a Republican majority of from 
2,000 to 3,000, 

Ir is said that Norvin Green, President of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, has sent a 
£10,000 contribution to the Democratic National 
Committee, and Jay Gould's check is expected to 
follow. 

Mrs, GENERAL GRant has accepted an invitation 
to visit Columbus, O., during the Grand Army En- 
campment and Exposition, to be opened on Sep- 
She will be the guest of Governor 
and Mrs, Foraker. 

Eumer F. Jenkin, of Abiiene, Kan., arrived in 
Joston on Monday of last week, having traversed 
the whole distance on his bicycle. He left Alibene 
on May 16th. The entire distance traversed by 
him was fully 2,000 miles. 


CoRNELIUsS VANDERBILT and his family, consist- 
ing of his wife, four sons and two daughters, who 
have been spending the past five months abroad, 
returned to New York by the swift Cunarder 
Etruria, last week. They go to Newport for the 
Summer. 

Mrs. Eviza GaRWER is the first woman politician 
of South Carolina to take the stump. She is a can- 
didate for School Commissioner, and has set her 
inind upon being elected. To this end she has 
gone into the campaign like a ‘“‘ real man,” and is 
said to have spent her money with great freedom, 
and to have organized her campaign with the 
cleverness of a trained politician. 


Joun Ericsson, the veteran engineer, who on 
Tuesday of last week entered upon his eighty-sixth 
year, isengaged in perfecting a new type of steam- 
engine, and his observations and experiments in 
relation to his sun-motor cccupy much of lis time. 
He sees few people, and those who are attracted 
by curiosity can never get near him in his old 


castle of a residence in Beach Street. 


| 
ELEcTRIC motors are to displace steam on the | 


great Underground Railroad at London. 


A RusstAn cruiser has been ordered to Behring 
Sea to prevent American vessels from fishing in 
Russian waters. 


Amona the passengers arriving at New York, 
last week, by a Glasgow steamer, was a nix-year- 
old girl, who had crossed the ocean alone. At- 
tached to a ring on her finger was a silver tag 


| bearing her name, Emma Herz, and the name and | 
address of her stepfather, George Bleiley, a watch- | 


maker, who lives in the City of Rochester, N.Y., and 
who recently sent for her. 


One of the most disastrous fires that have oc- 


| curred in New York city for years broke out in a 





“ factory-tenement,” back of the Bowery, adjo.n- 
: % rT’ ‘ , 
ing the People’s Theatre, and occupied mostly by 
Hebrew tailors, on Friday afternoon of last week. 
The means of escape from the six crowded floors 
were shamefully inadequate, and seventeen men, 
women and children perished in the flames and 
smoke. 


Tue receipts of the Tribune Fresh-air Fund for 
the present season amount to over $20,000, Last 
week thirty parties of poor children, numbering 900 
in all,were sent out in two days to fifty odd towns, 
scattered through the seven States, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts,Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. During the week 
a dozen other parties were sent out, making the 
grand total thus far this Summer about 5,500 
children. 


Mme. Patti's castle at Craig-y-Nos, Wales, is 
advertised for sale. 
for thiggcourse is the fact that she is being robbed 
right and left by her neighbors. They overwhelm 
her with appeals for alms, and while she is search- 
ing in her purse for the wherewithal to satisfy 
these demands the applicants pocket her choicest 
bits of bric-d-brac or books, The park about the 
castle is overrun with poachers, and even the crops 
about the place are being cut and carried off at 
night. Patti announces, by-the-way, that she will 
sing in Egypt at or about Christmas time, under 
the management of Mr. Abbey, and go thence to 
Constantinople, 





DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Jury 28tH—At Mountain Top, Pa., Rev.John H. 
Anghey, author of ‘‘The Iron Furnace,” etc. July 
29th—In Chicago, Lll., Professor Albert D. Hager, 
ex - Secretary of the Chicago Historical Society, 
aged 70 years ; in Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Winslow 8, 
Pierce, aged 69 years, July 30th—At Middletown, 
N. Y., Bartley Campiel, the playwright, aged 45 

ears. July 31st—In La Grange, Ky., Dr. Robert 
eats the well-known Masonic poet and author, 
aged 70 years; in New York, Christopher Meyer, 
President of the Meyer Rubber Company, aged 70 
years. August 1s‘—In Saratoga, N. Y., Isaac N. 
Phelps, the well-known financier, aged 83 years ; 
in Litchfield, Conn., Colonel James N. Smith, of 
Brooklyn, aged 54 years. A 2d—At Suwanee 
Springs, Fla., R. B. Van Valkenburg, Associate- 
justice of the Florida Supreme Court, aged 70 
years ; in Nashville, Va., John Kirkman, a prom- 
inent banker, aged 64 years; in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., George B. Adriance, an old and prominent 
citizen ; in New York, Edward J. O'Reilly, of the 
Times, aged 29 years. In Danville, Pa., Thomas 
wey the oldest ex-member of the Legislature 
of that State, aged 88 years; in Allentown, Pa., 
Father Joshua Yeager, the oldest Lutheran minis- 
ter, aged 86 years. August 8d—In Williamsburg, 
N. 7 Captain William H. Raynor, aged 60 years ; 
in Hazleton, Pa., R. Norman Wallace, editor of the 
Sentinel, aged 26 years. 


The reason given by the diva | 


BrotHer Harrison's old-fashioned Methodist 
revival in the John Street Methodist Church in 
this city closed last week. No less than 3,500 
persons, many of them prominent business men, 
have professed conversion. Referring to his de- 
parture for Sing Sing, he remarked: ‘*IT would 
like to stay here longer, but there are lotsof hard- 
working people ‘at Sing Sing who can’t get away, 
and I must go preach the gospel to them.” 


It sounds oddly enough to hear the name of 
Owen G, Lovejoy as a Democratic candidate in 
Hilinois, but the son of Owen hovejoy, the great 
Republican Congressman of Illinois, is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in the Seventh Illi- 
no is District. Mr. Lovejoy has always been a 
Republican and took the stump for Blaine, but he 
has since become a convert to the President's Tariff 
policy. 

BartTLEY CAMPBELL, the unfortunate playwright, 
who was admitted to the State Homeopathic Asy- 
lum for the Insane, at Middletown, N. Y., in No- 
vember, 1886, died there of paresis on Monday of 
last weck. He was the author of ‘‘ My Partner,” 
Siberia,” ‘* The Galley Slave,” and several other 
pleys that are still popular on the boards, He has 
xcen buried at Pittsburg, Pa., where he was born, 
forty-five years ago. 


Dion BovcicavttT has entered with enthusiasm 


' upon the congenial work of directing the new 


school of dramatic art which Mr. A. M. Palmer 
has established at the Madison Square Theatre. 


| The first ‘‘ rehearsal ” was held there last Wednes- 





| all the possemor 


day afternoon, when a score or more of young 
ladies, who have been accepted as pupils, gave 
scenes from various classic and standard plays. 
Mr. Boucicault is in a position to bestow some of 
the most valuable work of his career upon the de- 
partment of the stage that needs it most — the 
nursery, 

Ever since General Sheridan's arrival at Non- 
quitt, Mass., he has been overwhelmed with gifts 
of patent medicines from all points of the com- 
pass. The collection embraces pills in boxes, 
powders in papers, salve and ointment in jars, 
medicines, tonics and mineral waters in bottles, 
jugs and barrels, Old women send herbs and ad 
vice in large chunks. The medicines are warranted 
to cure almost all known, besides several unknown, 
diseases, They range from porous plasters for 
rheumatism and cerebro-spinal ‘*come-and-get- 
us” to pills for dyspepsia and salve for corns. 


THE new Aqueduct Commission as made up by 
Mayor Hewitt is somewhat of a surprise to the 
politicians, With one exception the names have 
not been mentioned before in connection with the 
office. The men who, with the Mayor himself, 
Comptroller Myers and General Newton, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, will form the new Com- 
mission, are General James C, Duane, late Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army ; Francis 


| M. Scott, Assistant Corporation Counsel ; John J. 


Tucker, a prominent builder ; and ex-Assembly- 
man Walter Howe, a well-known lawyer. Two of 
the Mayor's appointments are Republicans and’two 
Democrats. 


Mr. Tuurman’s mail brings to him daily dozens 
of curious presenta and mementoes from all parts 
of the country. Bandanas and pictures of Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Thurman make up two-thirds 
of the lot. The next article most numerously re- 
presented in the collection is the snuff-box. There 
are thirteen of these boxes. The most costly, 
probably, isa small affair of a capacity that would 
certainly not last such a rapid consumer as M:. 
Thurman is said to be very long. The box itself 
is made of a piece of deer’s antler, beautifully pol. 
isbed, with a spring lid of gold, so arranged that 
has to do is to touch a little knok 
at the side, and the snuff is at band. 
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VIEW OF ‘‘ MULBERRY BEND.’’— ARRIVAL OF CONTRACT LABORERS FOR THE COAL MINES. 
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AN ITALIAN RESTAURANT. THE PADRONE. A BANKING-HOUSE IN THE ITALIAN QUARTER—NEW ARRIVALS EXCHANGING MONEY. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION INTO THE EVILS OF IMMIGRATION.—SCENES IN “MULBERRY BEND,” THE ITALIAN QUARTER IN MULBERRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 415. 
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[The Right of Translation is Reserved.) 


BLACK BLOOD: 


A PeEcuLiaR CASE. 


BY 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


AUTHOR OF 


“THe MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES,” ‘‘ THIS MAN’s 
Wire,” ‘‘ THe Parson o’ DuMFOoRD,”’ 
Etc., Erc., Erc. 


BOOK II.—AFTER A LONG LAPSE. 


CHAPTER L,—A DIFFICULT DUTY. 


¢¢ PACK THOMPSON, I’m a sowldier, and I 
] always try to do my jewty, and to tache 

e others to do theirs.” “You always did, 
sergeant,” said Jack, who was on sentry duty over 

tob Black, prisoner in the guardhous 

“And I always want to be a good sowldier, old 
lad ; but I say this to ye: If Rob Black comes out : 
wid a rush, and knocks ye down and makes a run 
for it, aim anywhere, me lad—at Captain Miller's 
qnarters—but don’t aim at the poor lad’s flying 
baek.” 

**No fear,” growled Jack Thompson. ‘‘I must 
fire, I suppose; but I'd as soon aim at myself.” 

‘Look at that, now,” continued the quick, ex- 
citable Irishman, as he held out a finger so that 
the light of the lamp shone upon it; ‘‘d’ye see 
that, Jack ?” 

“Yes, sergeant,” 

‘* Well, me lad, that’s a tear, and I don’t fale 
ashamed of it ; and what’s more, though I’m cry- 
ing like a woman, I'll knock anny one down who 
says i ought to be ashamed of it.” 

‘*My eyes would have been wet, sergeant,” said 
Jack Thompson, ‘but all that sort of softness 
dried up years ago.” 

‘* Tt nivver dries up in an Irishman, Jack, and I 
hope it nivver will. Poor boy !—poor lad !—and 
him to be shot! As foine a fellow as ‘vver stepped. 
I'd be ashamed of meself if I hadn’‘t got a tear to 
run out asI think of it all. There, good-night, 
me lad.” 

* Going, sergeant ?” 

‘Going? Yes, I’m going to the canteen for a 
whole bottle of whisky, Jack Thompson ; and I’m 
going to dhrink meself dhrunk to-night if I lose 
me sthripes for it. I can’t bear it, me lad; and if 
a non-commissioned officer could say such a thing, 
I'd tell ye I'd nivver felt so near mutiny as I do to- | 
night.” 

The sergeant strode off, and Jack Thompson 
mnarched slowly up and down in the darkness, with | 
the faint rays of the light flashing from the scab- 

| 
} 
| 








bard of his sword and the barrel of his carbine, 
while at every step over the pavement his spurs 
gave a faint ringing clink. 

‘Poor lad !— poor lad!” he said to himself. 
‘‘Wasn’t there any one else, that I must have this 
duty? Shoot at him, sergeant? I'd sooner send | 
a bullet through my own skull.” 

He looked sharply to his left, for he detected | 
footsteps on the gravel, and the rustling sound of 
a woman’s dress from the direction of the colonei’s 
house ; but the sound died out directly. 

“*T was afraid it was a petticoat coming, and I 
don’t want that. It’s bad enough as it is.” 

He paced up and down again steadily, noticing 
how peculiarly dull and yellow the lit-up windows 
of the barracks looked through the darkness of the 
still, soft night. 

**Poor lad!” he said. ‘*I wonder how he feels. 
Bitter cnough, perhaps; but as soon as the pain’s | 
gone and the fright of it—I wonder whether he | 
will be frightened. Dessay not, for he’s a brave | 
jad. He'll be better off—for what's life, after all, 
when a man can’t get what he wants? Twenty 
years and more have I waited and hoped, when I 
might have had dozens of girls. But no; I’d set 
my mind on one, and it wasn’t to be ; and I might 
just as well have been dead for all the fun I’ve 
had out of life. There again! It is a petticoat 
—two.” 

Jack Thompson listened, and could hear steps 
on the gravel, passing some thirty or forty yards 
away, and there was the rustle of the dresses over 
the gravel, small stones being swept aside and a 
faint rattling noise made. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

‘* Hush, Jack Thompson! It’s me.” 

**You, Margery? Well, you can’t come here, 
Pass on.” 

** Hush !” 

The footsteps approached rapidly from the dark- 
ness, regardless of his forbidding, and the next 
moment Margery and a companion stood before 
him. ‘ Well?” he said. ‘* What is it?” 

** Don’t be so harsh, Jack,” whispered Margery. 
‘“*We want to see the prisoner,” 

“Can't.” 

‘* But she wishes to see him.” 

‘Yes ; pray let us pass.” 

‘*Don’t ask me, Miss Nelly. I dursn’t.” 

* Jack Thompson, I have not often asked any- 
thing of you,” said Margery, hastily. ‘‘ Let us pass 
in if it is only for ten minutes, and no one will ever 
know it.” 

‘Look here, Miss Nelly,” said Jack. ‘I know 
all about how you liked the poor lad ; but I can’t 
do it, It’s breaking orders, and you know what 
that means.” 

“Jack !” 

‘*Tt’s no use, Margery. I’ve been a bad one, but 
I’ve always been a soldier and done my duty. Now, 
Nelly Dawson, my gal, take my advice and go back. 
It would only be breaking your heart and his too ; 
and, take my word for it, you’d better forget all 
such things as this, for love’s a cruel business, as I 
know to my cost.” 

Margery drew her breath painfully, and then 
laid ‘her hand upon the sentry’s arm. 

** Jack,” she said, softly, ‘I thought you would 
do anything I asked you.” 

“Quite right,” he said, grufily. 





| comes to me and says, ‘Don’t do your duty, Jack 


| little of me that she’d see me disgraced—drummed 


| sounds, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





“Have you got an order from the colonel?” 

““No; but we have just come from the house.” 

‘‘ Let’s see,” said Jack, slowly. ‘‘Margery Brown, 
isn’t it, and Nelly Dawson ?” 

‘‘ Don’t be so absurd, Jack. You know it’s me.” 

‘Yes, I know it’s you,” he said, sturdily. ‘And 
you want me to let you in to see the prisoner 
against orders?” 

“Yes, for a little while. Quick !” 

‘‘Look here,” said Jack, laying his carbine in 
the hollow of his left arm, as if it were 2 baby, and 
gently patting the stock ; ‘I loved a girl a good 
bit over a score of years ago, and I was true and 
faithful to that girl. I would not go to the can- 
teen, nor go about with the lads——” 

** Oh, hush, Jack !” 

‘*When I’ve done,” said the lancer, sturdily. 
‘* Well, over a question of duty there come a 
split between us which has never growed to- 
gether again. She threw me over because she 
said we hadn’t done our duty ; and now she 


Thompson, because here’s another lovesick maid 
in trouble.’” 

‘Yes, in horrible trouble,” said Margery; ‘‘ who 
wishes to say farewell to the poor fellow who is to 
die to-morrow.” 

‘*When a man takes the shilling,” said Jack, 
oracularly, ‘‘ he becomes a soldier ; and directly a 
man becomes a soldier he carries a weapon with 
which he may kill or be killed. He has to be ready 
to kil] or be killed at a moment’s notice, so a soldier 
can’t complain.” 

**And you'll let us in,” said Margery, eagerly, 
‘and be ready to give us warning?” 

‘No, my lass, I won't,” said Jack, firmly. 

‘For my sake, Jack,” whispered Margery, lay- 
ing her hands upon his breast. 

‘Don’t do that, my lass,” he said, huskily. ‘It 
isn’t fair to a man. You know I can’t do it, and 
it isn’t like you to come tempting a poor fellow for 
another’s sake. Do you want to see me tied up to 
the lances and flogged ?” 

“6 Jack !” 

‘Then you shouldn’t ask me to disgrace myself 
by doing such a thing as this.” 

‘But, Jack--——” 

‘*Go away, woman,” he said, sternly. ‘I’ve 
borne it all these many years, thinking you’d re- 
lent and be sorry for the man who always loved 
you, but I didn’t think Madge Brown thought so 


out of the regiment to ‘The Rogue’s March.’ No, 
Madge, this finishes it all. Old as we’ve got, I 
was as fond of you as ever, forI said to mysclf, 
‘Here’s a woman as is all that’s straight and true 
and right.’ Now I find that she ain’t, I fecl myself 
free to begin again,” 

‘*And marry another ?” said Margery, sharply. 

‘*No, my lass. For all these years'I’ve gone on 
saving up to buy myself out ; but as soon as I’ve 
had enough I’ve said to myself, ‘No, Jack, you 
don’t want to leave the regiment. Stop as you 
are ; and that money’s melted away again, because 
I was such a weak fellow; but I'm going to be 
strong now.” 

‘* And let us pass?” 

‘*No; save up and buy myself ont, 
enough of soldiering and womankind, 
please go.” 

© Oh, Jack !—Jack !” 

Margery’s companion hesitated for a moment or 
two, and then stepped forward. 

“Thompson,” she said, hoarsely, ‘I must see 
him.” 

‘Nelly, my girl, you mustn't,” he replied. ‘It 
can’t be done ; aad let me tell you this—cruel as it 
I tried all Icould to bring you two to- 
gether, but he never cared a snap of the fingers 
for you. So be a woman, and don’t take on about 
him.” 

‘*But I must see him.” 

“*T tell you, you can’t. Look here, my gal. I've 
watched him, and I know as he cared for some one 
far above you. It wouldn’t never have been.” 

A deep groan escaped the vailed figure, and Jack 
Thompson bent forward. 

‘* Why, it isn’t Nelly Dawson !” he cried. 

‘Hush! I felt that I could trust you as I have 
trusted Margery. It is all my doing, Thompson, 
so don’t blame her. I must see the prisoner, so let 
me pass,” 

‘*No, miss ; no, miss. I beg your pardon, but 
I can’t doit. I’m a soldier, and I’ve got my duty 
to do.” 

‘Thompson, for pity’s sake, don’t refuse me 
this !” 

**T must, miss.” 

‘*You have known me ever since I was a child.” 

‘*Bless your heart, miss, yes; ever since you 
came like a little angel to comfort her ladyship 
in her trouble.” 

‘And you will do this for me?” 

‘Tt seems to me, my dear, that you and Margery 
there have come to help the poor fellow to escape ; 
and if you were two men and knocked me down 
or shot me, and got him away, I wouldn’t grumble, 
but be glad; but no one goes to him except by 
force while I’m on duty here.” 

* But money —TI'll give you fifty—-a hundred 
pounds,” 

‘And it would buy you off, Jack, and you 
would have money to spare,” said Margery, 
eagerly. 

For answer, Jack Thompson faced left, saluted 
his colonel’s daughter, and then began to pace up 
and down. 

“T'll give you two hundred pounds, Thompson, 
my watch and chain, my jewels —- everything I 
have, only let me pass.” 

Jack Thompson was, as he said, a soldier, and 
he now showed how automaton-like five-and-twenty 
years of drill had made him, for he continued his 
sentry walk to and fro without another word, 
turning a deaf ear to every whispered, imploring 
prayer, till Madge drew her companion away, 
sobbing, broken-hearted, and hardly able to stand. 


I’ve had 
Now, 


‘*Oh, it is too terrible to be true !” moaned Hulda. 
** And you've demeaned yourself to do this, and 
your name will be a by-word in the barrack- 
room.” 

‘*No, it is not true,” said Hulda, with a return 
to her quick, excited manner. ‘‘ That poor fellow 
is as true as steel, Madge, and so you ought to 
know.” 

“But, my dear child, I implored you not to.” 
‘And nature was stronger than your advice, 
Madge. Quick—get me home. I—TI cannot bear | 
it. It—is this death ?” 

She reeled and would have fallen but for Mar- 
gery’s strong arms; but she was quite insensible 
when they reached her room. 

Meanwhile Jack Thompson paced up and down 
in the darkness, with his shadow growing longer 
as he receded from the lamp, and becoming 
shorter as he approached it again, till it became 
that of a pygmy—a mere blotch about his feet, 
when he passed under the lamp above the entry, 
and then began once more to increase to the end 
of his beat in the other direction, which he had 
just reached when he observed two dark figures 
rising apparently out of the obscurity. 

‘What! you’re back again, then?” he cried. 
But it was a different voice which exclaimed— 
‘* Hush !” 

‘* Why, Chip Tarn, I thought you were ill a-bed !” 
“*T have been, but I was obliged to get up. I 
couldn’t lie there with a mate -in such trouble as 
poor Rob Black’s.” 

** This is hard on aman, and no mistake,” mut- 
tered Jack. Then aloud: ‘ Well, what is it ?” 
‘Don’t make a noise, Jack.” 

‘* Now, look here, Chip Tarn, you ought te know 
better than to come here,” said Jack, in an ill-used 
way. ‘And who’s that girl ?” 

“Tt’s me, Jack Thompson,” said Nelly, in a 
piteous voice. ‘Don’t scold him, please. He 
wouldn’t for ever so long, but when I said I'd 
come alone if he didn’t, he came with me.” 
‘*What for?” said Jack, roughly. 

‘Only to ask you to let me see him for a few 
minutes.” 

‘* Have you a pass ?” 
‘Pass? No,” cried Nelly. 
pass? Let us go in, please.” 
“Chip, my lad,” said Jack, reproachfully, ‘ this 
is cruel to everybody, and you oughtn’t to have 
done it. No, my lass,” he continued to Nelly, ‘it 
can’t be done, and you know it.” 

‘* But only for a minute, Mr. Thompson. 
—pray do.” : 
Chip sighed bitterly as he stood a few steps 
aside, 

_ “TI can’t, my gal—I can't.” 

“Not if I’m with her, Jack Thompson ?” said 

Chip, hoarsely. 
“No, not if you’re with her. Why, confound 
you for a reckless young scoundrél, you ought to 
know better than to tempt a mate away from his 
duty.” 

‘But you will let me go?” cried Nelly, piteously. 

Jack placed his carbine across his breast once 
more, and then uttered a sigh of relief, for there 
was the distant tramp of feet heard. 

“Tt is Sergeant Slack with the relief,” he said, 
abruptly. 

The name of the ngg-commissioned officer acted 
like magic on Nelly, who turned and fled away 
into the darkness, leaving Chip with the sentry. 

** Who'll relieve you?” he said. 

Don’t know, my lad, so I can’t say,” cried Jack 
Thompson, shortly. ‘There, I don’t want to be 
hard, and I know what a deal you thought of 
the poor chap, though you always had a hard 
word for him lately; but soldiers can’t afford to 
be soft, my boy, not even when they goes to a 
funeral. So it will be to-morrow after the volleys 
are fired. Poor Rob Black will be covered over, 
and then we must go on as before, and—— Hullo! 
the poor boy has gone.” 

Two minutes later Jack Thompson was relieved, 
and the steps of the sergeant and his men had 
hardly died away when the trpmpeter came for- 
ward out of the darkness and strove by every 
scheme—bribery, cajolery and threats—to obtain 
admission to where Rob Black sat waiting for 
the morning which was to be his last. But the 
efforts were all thrown away, and after pacing 
the barrack-yard the night through, and seeming 
to forget there was such a thing as fatigue, Chip 
Tarn stole back to quarters just before daybreak, 
and, unheard, crept back to the sick-bed, but with 
fever mounting higher in the brain, and a dis- 
position to begin muttering in a way that would 
have startled any one who could have heard. 


“Who'd give me a 


Pray 





CHAPTER LI.—IN A DREAM, 


DULL, cold, leaden-gray morning, with the 
4 birds which appeared here and there hopping 
about disconsolately, and giving themselves a flut- 
tering shake to get rid of the moisture which had 
fallen during the dawn. 

Rob had slept little during the night, and morn- 
ing had found him seated on the edge of the 
rough bed, gazing at the faint gray light which 
slowly filled his cell. 

His last morning upon an earth which had had 
few charms for him. He had prayed, and as he 
had prayed he had wondered why he should have 
been born to so much misery and despair. 

He had seen others happy and joyous, yet his 
life seemed to him to have been not only a curse 
to himself, but to all he encountered, and with a 
bitter laugh he told himself that it was better that 
he should die. 

Suppose his plans had succeeded, and he had 
escaped with Hulda, what would it have meant? 
Poverty and degradation for her, to satisfy his 
selfish love. It was better as it was. He was to 
die, and the sooner he died the sooner he should 
be at rest. 

The chaplain had been to him again and again, 
and spoken lovi.giy and kindly to him of repent- 
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eyes, for he could only feel a sensation of delight 
when he thought of the crime for which he was to 
suffer, He had beaten Miller till his enemy could 
hardly crawl ; and, after his own sufferings at his 
rival’s hands, repentance for his crime would not 
find a place in his breast, so that the chaplain 
found no hope there, but came away sad and dis- 
comfited. 

There was but one regret in Rob’s breast, and 
that was at parting with so many good fellows in 
the regiment where his enemies could be num- 
bered upon the fingers of one hand. And then 
there was poor old Dick, the faithful, true com- 
panion who had implored him again and_fgain for 
permission to send for D’Alton, but only to receive 
stern refusals and commands that he ‘should hold 
iis peace. 

“Why should they know, Dick?” said Rob, 
laying his hand kindly on the faithful fellow’s 
shoulder. ‘*My mother cared very little for me, 
and it would only make her miserable, while my 
father. would bitterly feel the disgrace of his son 
being shot for a deserter and one who had struck 
his superior officer.” 

“But he could do something, sir, to save your 
life,” Dick pleaded again, without avail; and at 
last he had to leave the prisoner alone. 

And now the morning had come— that dull, 
leaden morning—and Rob said bitterly to himself 
that it was far better to say good-by to the world 
at a time like this, than when all was bright and 
cheerful, and everything bade him live and love, 
It was all over, and nothing was left for him to 
do but forget Hulda—everything—and let Miller 
see that he could die like a soldicr. 

At last, after what seemed an interminable time, 
there was the tramp, tramp of the guard, and he 
was to be marched eut to his death. 

No; the men were halted, and it was merely 
the change of sentries. ‘The order was given, the 
steps dicd away, and a heavy pace echoed in the 
passage outside the prison-door. 

“Pet! Pst!” 

There was a sharp sibilant sound, but Rob hardly 
heeded it, and it was repeated. 

“Pst! Pst! Rob Black!” 

** Who's there ?” said Rob, moving towards the 
door, for there was the faint hope in his brain 
that it night be some message—some kindly fare- 
well from Hulda. 

‘It’s me, lad—Jack Thompson.” 

“You? Well, what is it?” said Rob, coldly. 
‘Come closer to the window, lad, or I shall be 
heard.” 

Rob moved nearer as requested, but in a dull, in- 
different way, for he was mentally stunned, and 
asked for nothing better than to be allowed to 
finish his last moments in peace. 

“T only wanted to say a few werds, my lad,” 
said Jack. ‘‘You and me never hit it off very 
well together, because I was a thick-headed fool, 
and took fancies again you. But they're all gone 
now, and I wanted to say God bless you, my lad, 
and how sorry I am, and that’s what every lad in 
the regiment feels.” 

“‘Thank you, Jack, thank you,” said Rob, calmly. 
‘* We've talked it over and over, my lad, and 
we're most ready to mutiny, only we haven’t got 
no head.” 

‘* Hush, man, hush !” 
‘* No, no, it aren't a thing to be hushed, and the 
men feel it bitterly.” 

“No, no; say no more, 
demned. Tell me where Dick is. 
not come to say good-by ?” 
“Dick, my lad? Haven't they told you?” 

‘¢ Told me what?” cried Rob, for the first time 
growing excited. 

‘**Bout him being ill, my lad. Broke down about 
you ; and it’s brain fever, they say.” 

** Poor old Dick !” muttered Rob. 

**T saw Mother Dann last night when she come 
home to see young Chip, as is ill in bed, too.” 

“Chip Tarn ill ?” 

‘* Ay, very bad, and talks wild, Dann says, and 
he’s been much put about because he has to sit 
with him instead of going to the canteen. And 
Mother Dann says if there isn’t a change soon he 
won’t get over it.” 

** Her boy ?” 

**No, my lad, poor Dick White, and him raving 
about the shooting, and What a fool I am,” 
he said, giving himself a slap across the mouth, 
**Rob Black, my lad !” 

There was no answer from the cell, and Jack 
Thompson waited a few minutes, and then his 
voice came again : ‘‘ Rob—Rob Black !” 

Still no answer, for Rob was seated upon his 
truckle- bed with his face down on his hands, 
weeping bitterly for the only friend he seemed to 
have had through his boyish days. 

The pace of the sentry and the clank of his 
spurs began again, and then ceased, and the big, 
bluff fellow’s voice arose. 

‘¢Rob, my lad, I’d hard work to get on sentry 
again, and I did it so as to say good-by to you. 
Can you hear me, lad ?” 

Rob was still too much stunned by tunis last news 
to reply, and Jack Thompson said, softly : 

“I’m trusting to it that you can hear me, my 
lad, and I'll say it out loud for both myself and 
comrades. Good-by, and God bless you!” 

Rob heard the valedictory words, but he could 
not speak. He waved one hand as if it could be 
seen, and then sat motionless till there were steps 
once more inside the military prison. 

What followed seemed to be part of a dreara, 

He knew that he was offered food, and that the 
chaplain came and prayed with him, but he was 
atunned, and seemed hardly to heara word. He 
answered mechanically to all that was said, and 
when, at last, the chaplain shook hands with him, 
he stared at him wonderingly. 

‘* Good-by, Black.” 

‘“‘Good-by, sir? Are you going away?” 

‘My poor boy,” cried the chaplain, in a chok- 
ing voice, “ have all my words been thrown away? 


I was tried and con- 
Why does he 














‘Then let us go in and see the prisoner—only for 
= few minutes.” 


“IT knew he wouldn’t. I told you so, my child.” 


ance, and he had looked at him with wondering. 


Do you not realize what is about to take place?” 
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‘To take place? Ob, yes. It seemed to have 
passed away, sir. Yes. I am to be shot. Well, 
sir, I am ready.” 

He drew himself up stiffly, and at that moment 
there was the sharp tramp of armed men, short 
orders, the grounding of carbines, and the bolts 
were once more shot back for Sergeant O’Rourke 
and a squad to enter the cell. 

The dreaminess came over the prisoner once 
more, and it was as if through a mist that he saw 
the red face of the sergeant, blotched and mot- 
tied with white, while his eyes looked swollen and 
strange. 

Then, still as if in a dream, he took his place 
when ordered, and was marched out into the cold, 
gray light, to find the regiment drawn up on 
parade, forming three sides of a square. 

His first glance was at the colonel's house, 
where the blinds were all drawn down, and in a 
confused, wondering way he asked himself who 
was dead. 

A smile crossed his pale face directly, as he 
realized that it was a token of respect for him, or 
of sorrow for his death. 

His next glance was at the barracks, and then 
back at the colonel’s house, to see a blind drawn 
aside and a sash slightly opened, and as he gazed 
there wildly he saw that the conservatory-window 
through which he had passed that night was also 
open, and it brought up a flood of thoughts. 

‘* Poor Chip Tarn !” he said to himself ; ‘* but he 
was stanch, after all.” 

tob was still all dreamy, and he wondered at his 
want of dread as he found that he was placed in 
the centre of a group of men drawn up ready. 

In front were the provost-marshal and escort of 
four men ; next, the band ; and after a short space 
he knew that he was standing in their rear, with 
the chaplain at his side and a guard on either 
hand. 

Behind him came Sergeant Slack, and the rear 
was brought up by a party of a dozen men whom 
he knew to be the firing party deputed to end his 
life. 

And yet it did not seem to be his life that was 
to be brought to an end. He could not realize all 
this, but, with the utter absence of dread which 
comes to one whose nerves are stunned, as it were, 
by the near approach of death, he felt that he was 
taking part in some dramatic show. 

He heard the orders given, and the first strains 
of the band thrilled him with a strange shudder 
as he realized they were playing the Dead March 
from ‘ Saul,” the weirdly mournful strains echoing 
from the distant buildings, as in slow time the pro- 
cession moved on. 

As the procession moved on, a low, hissing sound 
re » from th. ranks, as if the men were drawing 
tl.zir breath hard, and more than once a low mur- 
muring arose, as one comrade spoke to another 
without so much as turning his head or seeming 
to move his lips. 

So strange and yet so real: the strains of the 
band, the echoes from the walls of the barrack- 
buildings and stabling, the murmurs of the men ; 
all striking strangely upon the keen senses of the 
prisoner, who heard and saw everything, and still 
with the peculiar, dreamy sensation maintaining 
itself so that it appeared to be all in connection 
with another man. 

Once, and once only, did the terrible scene seem 
real to the prisoner, and that was when the chap- 
lain, walking on his right, began to repeat the 
service for the dead. 

Rob had once stopped by a country church to 
witness a funeral, and had reverently followed, 
after the clergyman had been down to the lich- 
gate to meet the coffin. And now this seemed to 
be the same, only that there was no coffin visible ; 
and yet the chaplain spoke on the various offices 
for the dead. 

With a slow formality that was appalling, the 
procession completed its march along each side of 
the square, as if the authorities who planned the 
formality of a court-martial had determined that 
everything should be of a nature to impress the 
Spectators, and awe every turbulent spirit in the 
forces, so that he might hesitate long before he 
attempted the crime for which his comrade was to 
suffer. 

By a refinement of cruelty peculiar to these pro- 
ceedings, the prisoner was halted by the open 
grave dug ready to receive his remains, and close 
to the edge of which lay the rough coffin, 

There was no tremor visible, no look of dread in 
Rob’s face, as he gazed for a moment at the terri- 
ble preparations before facing round to listen to 
the next proceeding. 

In due form one of the officers read the account 
of the court-martial, with the prisoner’s crime and 
sentence, 

The proceedings were read in a loud voice ; and 
in the midst of the painful hush the last words 
died out as the sentence was named, the officer's 
hand fell to his side, and he stood gazing at the 
prisoner, who alone seemed unmoved, 

For what had he to live for? he asked himself. 
This was only the last scene in an unhappy life, 
and the sooner it was over the better now. 

The proceedings seemed endless, consequent 
upon the slow formality observed ; but for all that 
they advanced rapidly, and in another minute the 
provost-marshal had taken charge of the doomed 
man, and placed him close to the edge of the 
rave, 

fhe prisoner now looked sharply round, fally 
observant of what was taking place, and his eyes 
hit upon the stern countenance of the colonel, then 
upon those of the various officers with whom he 
had most been brought in contact. 

Suddenly he encountered the eyes of Captain 
Miller gazing at him with a strangely eager look 
of hate and eatisfaction that could not be misin- 
terpreted, 

The two men looked full in each other's eyes for 
a tine, distant as they were, and then Rob turned 
ix calmly away and watched the chaplain and es- 
sort fall back. while a quick movem~n' in answer 





| to a hoarse order seemed to awaken him for a mo- 
ment to the fact that the party which had marched 
behind him in the procession about the square 
were taking up a position in front. 

“ The firing party,” he said, to himself ; and the 
notes of the band in the solemn, spirit-stirring 
march seemed to be once more thrilling him 
through and through, while the deep roll of the 
drums sent a shudder through his frame. 

Rob’s eyes sought Miller's again, and as he gazed 
at him, past the firing party, now going through 
the dreadful preliminaries with the precision of 
disciplined men, -he forgot the coming end to 
think of Hulda. 

‘She will never marry you,” he said, softly. 
| *T am spared that bitterness, and this is no time 
for hate.” 

He forced himself to gaze away from his enemy, 
and once more tis eyes wandered round in search 
of that which was not on the way—the reprieve. 
Then the quick rattle of arms brought him back 
to that which he had to face, and he scanned the 
ashy countenances of the men drawn up in double 
rank. : 

Hah ! 

A thrill of joy ran through his breast, and the 
stunned sensation seemed to pass away like a 
cloud. He was too young, after all, to die—and 
he would live. 

That something white—which he had seen for a 
moment in the sergeant’s hand—even in the hand 
of the man who had been one of his most bitter 
enemies. Fate had ordained that he was to be the 
bearer of the reprieve. 

Yes ; he did not want to die! He must—he 

ut live, and his life-blood seemed to surge 
wildly through his veins at the sight of that white 
paper the sergeant had displayed. 

In the midst of his revulsion of feeling, Rob 
could hardly keep down a smile at what seemed to 
be a mockery. 

‘They have kept me on the hooks of suspense 
to the last moment, even to making this theatrical 
display of coffin and grave,” he said to himself ; 
“and now, on the brink, I am to be snatched 
back !” 

A curious sensation of giddiness came over him, 
and he felt he was about to fall. 

By an effort of determination he recovered him- 
self so that he should not be seen to show the 
white feather before his comrades, and he stood 
erect, gazing straight at the sergeant ; and then 
once more he grew fixed and stony, face to face 
with death, for it was a mocking illusion of his 
brain—a straw of hope at which he had tried to 
snatch as he was drifting fast away upon the great 
flood-tide that was to bear him to eternity. 

‘God help me,” he whispered to himself, ‘‘ to 
die as a brave man should.” 

And he gazed once more at the white paper the 
sergeant deliberately unfolded now. 

No. It was not a paper, but a white handker- 
chief being unfolded ready to bind his eyes. 

(To be continued.) 





NEW YORK’S “LITTLE ITALY.” 


fFVHE cosmopolitan town of New York is at 

present suffering from an overdose of what 
that word means ; and as the country at large is 
to a very great extent bothered by the same sort 
of woe, a Congressional Committee has been set 
to work to repress cosmopolitanism where it takes 
an epidemic form. For the last half-dozen years 
the Italian immigration has been disproportionate 
with that from other lands, and in the last eight- 
teen months it has grown to be enormous. In 1887 
there came to America from Italy 87,917 souls, or 
79,644 men and 8,273 women. These figures are 
from Italian Government sources. Up to June of 
the present year, 30,000 rude peasants and igno- 
rant lazzaroni were landed at Castle Garden, and 
President Marzo, of the Italian Emigration Soci- 
ety, who is diligently endeavoring to keep back 
the flood, estimates that unless stopped by law this 
year’s total will be 50,000 in excess of 1887. This 
vast and unequal influx has been too great even 
for this elastic country to assimilate or utilize, and 
it has evoked a national outcry. 

On July 9th, Congressman Ford, of Michigan, 
secured by resolution the agpeintmeent of a Com- 
mittee of five—comprising himself as Chairman ; 
F. B. Spinola, of New York; W. C. Oates, of Ala- 
bama ; W. W. Morrow, of California ; and Rich- 
ard Guenther, of Wisconsin—to inquire into the 
means wueyeny these people and the drift of other 
nations were brought to America, having in view 
the existence of unlawful labor contracts and or- 
ganized Continental games for getting rid of pau- 

rs and convicts. The result of this Committee's 
investigation, though confined so far only to the 
Italian part of the plague, confirms in a startling 
way the long common belief that the cause of this 
surt of migration was entirely artificial, and to a 
pretty big extent criminal in its operations. In 
collusion with steamship companies, padrones — 
Italian labor contractors — gather up bands of 
their fellow-citizens and ship them here, to serve 
in quasi slavery for the profit of the two instru- 
mentalities named. They are hired to railway, 
road and sewer builders, where cheap hewers of 
wood and diggers of earth are required, in droves, 
all under the beck and bid of the smart and wicked 

adrone. This is the disposition made of the ma- 
jority and the more ignorant. The casual inde- 
pendent immigrant is apt to know more, and act 
somewhat more for himself and less to public 
detriment. 

As the great entrepét of the nation, New York 
is the chosen city of the Italian; here he has 
founded a “Little Italy” of unutterable pictur 
esqueness and dirt. From the Chatham Square 
end of Mulberry Street, some six blocks along that 
thoroughfare, on the section euphoniously known 
as the “‘ Bend,” swarms the Italian. On one side 
is the Baxter Street lazaretto of the Jews, and 
on the other, celestial Mott Street, with its unique 
Chinatown, both remarkable examples of places in 
which men may dwell, bnt neither equal to Little 
Italy. From 30,000 to 50,000 Italians have con- 
tinnous residence in the city, and Little Italy holds 
most of them iu its close-embrace. In towering 
and tumbling tenements they live like becs in a 
hive, only not so cleanly. Dress a street in Naples 
with rickety fire-escapes, street-lamps and metro- 
politan policemen, and it would mildly duplieate 





the ** Bend,” even in smell, The “ Bend” ig gro~ 
fully overcrowded with people and smell. te 





hard to tell which is the thickest. The populace | 
live in the street, gayly and happily. They are 
joyous in squalor and merry in poverty, these 
lazzaroni. Babies roll on the sidewalks and snooze 
in the gutter, while the adults enjoy the dreamy 
dolce far niente across an ash-barre] or on some 
sunny wagon-seat. Here, propped against lamp- 
posts, stand tawny padroni, keeping eye upon 
the bands of newly arrived servitors who cluster 
about the doors of the little bancas, changing 
their slimsy paper piasters for American green- 
backs and silver, if lucky enough to have brought 
a trifle of cash with them. The biggest part of 
the banking business is in changing American 
money back into piasters when, after a couple of 
years’ stay, the Italian has paid up his padrone 
and saved enough to retire upon regally in Pied- 
mont or Lombardy. 

The street swarms, too, with traffic. Athletic 
Calabrian brigands peddle bunches of garlic to 
chattering housewives ; sellers of melons cry their 


wares to the crowd and make swift sales to the | 


idlers ; women bakers offer for sale huge loaves of 
dark, crusty bread, sodden and tough, stored in a 
jumble with old clothes and tinware ; down in 
dark dives, swarthy Neapolitans deal out stale 
beer, three-cent drinks, in destructive quantities. 
In grimy restaurants squalid waiters deal out in- 
describable soup and snaky spaghetti in liberal 


supply at amazingly diminutive figures; and even | 
the organ-grinder preys discordantly upon his 


countrymen, 

The “‘ Bend” abounds in tragedy. Now and 
then the police find in an alley the body of some 
unknown, swarthy man with the mark of a stiletto 
leading to his heart, while brawls and stabbing 
affrays are plenty in this human olla-podrida. 
Some shooting is occasional, and now and then 


weapon reigns in favor. It is swiftly and often 
used. The ‘‘ Bend” was once the dead-line of the 
Five Points; nowit takes its place as a seat of 
iniquity, poverty and dirt. It is one of the danger- 
spots of the town. Its people have no desire to 
become citizens or to increase in knowledge and 
civilization. They seek only to gain a sufficiency 
toreturn. The force of Congressional action will 
undoubtedly be turned against them. 


There are in New York many Italians who, have 


become citizens, and good ones, and no one more 
than these reprehends the existing conditions of 
emigration, or strives harder to eliminate the 
causes than they. Through the system inconceiv- 
able suffering and harm befalls to many innocent, 
ignorant victims of the padrone, as well as to the 
country to which they come. 





FOR FUTURE INVENTORS. 


Proressor R. H. Tuurston, in the Jorum, 
states that the world is awaiting the appearance 
of three inventors, greater than any who have 
gone before, and to whom it will accord honors 
and emoluments far exceeding all ever yet re- 
ceived by any of their predecessors. The tirst is 
he who will show us how, by the combustion of 
fuel, directly to produce the electric current ; the 
second is the man who will teach us to reproduce 
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AT HOME AND 


Tue Chicago school-cen: us 
city a population of 802,651. 


ABROAD. 


returns give that 


IraLy has definitively taken possession of Mas- 
sowah and the adjacent territory. 


THE wheat crop for 1888 in Manitoba will be the 
largest ever grown in that Province. 


Statistics of the cost of public education in 
Prussia have just been published. They show 
that the cost is fifteen cents per head. 


Two Mormon missionaries have secured nearly 
200 proselytes in Fulton County, Pa. Some of the 
perverts have already gone to Salt Lake City. 


PROFESSOR WEISSENBAUER, of Heidelberg, re- 
ports the existence of an immense cavern filled 
with inflammable gas under the town of Findlay, 
Ohio. 

In a recent speech to Indiana visitors, General 
Harrison declared that he favors mail subsidies for 
the establishment of steamship lines to Central and 
South America. 

FourTEEN votes will be cast for General Harrison 
by the family of Isaac Gingher, of Milesburg, Cen- 
tre County, Pa., which is thought to beat the re- 
cord of any one family’s vote. 

SoME one is always wanting special legislation. 
Here comes a Connecticut man advocating the 
passage of a law compelling railway restaurant- 
keepers to date their apple-pies and sandwiches. 


A NOVEL toboggan-slide is being introduced at 
Point Chautauqua, on Chautauqua Lake. The 


i qs as ; novelty consists in the chute projecting into the 
the facile razor comes into play, but the national | 


water. The patron is provided with a bathing- 
snit, and given a bath as a fitting wind-up to the 
ride. 

Tue Pacific Ocean Cable will run from Vancouver 
to some Australian port, and cost from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000. The Canadian Government is in- 


| terested, and a boom has sprouted in Vancouver 


| for life. 


property in anticipation of the happy results fore- 
shadowed. 

THE eight-hour system for New York letter- 
carriers went into operation last week. An addi- 
tional force of 261 new men was added to those 
already engaged in the work, making the total 
strength of the letter-carriers’ department in the 
city 1,029, 

Mrs. Cu1ara CIGNARALE, whose death-sentence 
was recently commuted by Governor Hill, has been 
removed from the New York ** Tombs” to the peni- 
tentiary. There are now in the New York peniten- 
tiaries fifteen women sentenced to imprisonment 
Their crimes, of course, were murder. 
THE suit of the Canadian Government against 


the fishing-vessel Ella M. Doughty, and also those 
against Captain Doughty of that vessel, were all 


| discontinued at Halifax on the 27th ult. The bonds 


given in the case are surrendered to the owners of 
the vessel, and the moneys deposited to cover fines 


| and for all other matters will immediately be re- 


the beautiful light of the glowworm and the firefly | 


—a light without heat, the production of which 
means the utilization of energy without that still 
more serious waste than the thermo-dynamic now 
met with in the attempt to produce light ; while 
the third is the inventor who is to give us the first 
practically successful airship. The first two of 
these problems are set for the electrical engineer, 
and we may be pardoned excess of faith, should it 
prove to be such, when, contemplating the enor- 
mous gain to humanity which must come of such 
inventions, we look confidently for the genius who 
is to multiply the wealth of the world to an extent 
beside which even the boon conferred by the 
creators of the steam-engine and the telegraph 
will not appear overshadowing. When this in- 
ventor comes forward, and most probably not 
till then, it is very likely that we shall see steam 
superseded by a rival. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Tue fabric known as ‘Chinese grass-cloth” is 
made from the fibre of nettles. The cloth is pe- 


culiarly glossy and transparent, and as belting for 
machinery has double the strength of leather. 


E.Lectric engines of two hundred horse-power 
each, three together in each locomotive, working 
independently, are about to be substituted for 


| ive Society. 


| regulations. 


steam locomotives on the Metropolitan Under- 


ground Railroad in London. 


Ir is announced from Paris that the astronom- 
ical catalogue resulting from the re-observation of 
the 48,000 stars in Lalander’s “‘ Histoire Céleste ” 
is almost completed. This work was begun in 
1855, but languished up to ten years ago, since 
which time it has been actively pushed. It is also 
announced that twelve observatories, including 
Paris, will be ready next year to take the parts 
assigned to them in constructing a photographic 
map of the stellar heavens. Other observatories 
will also assist as soon as the funds are provided, 
and the completion of the work is assured in three 
or four years. 

Resrn, as used in building-paper, is being largely 
replaced by a petroleum product called *‘ still 
wax” or wax tailings. An important advantage 
in the use of this petroleum product in connection 
with paper and fibrous substances consists in its 
non-liability to oxidize and produce spontaneous 
combustion. Moreover, it is said to toughen with 
age, instead of growing more brittle, like resin 
and coal-tar pitch. It is not more combustible 
than resin; it burns slowly, with a dull flame, 
producing immense quantities of lampblack of 
fine quality. It melts rapidly at 200 Fahr., and in 
that state combines perfectly with resin, asphaltum 
and warm oil. Its use is therefore expected to 
largely increase. 


Or the present very limited number of high 
stations for making meteorological observations, 
there are only two in Europe which exceed 3,000 
meters in height, being about 10,000 and 11,000 
feet respectively, Among those in this country is 
Pike’s Peak, which has an altitude of 14,100 feet, 
exceeding thus, by more than 3,000 feet, any in 
Europe. These great heights are much more ac- 
accessible on this continent than in Enrope, there 
being five in America where 11,000 feet cr more is 
reached by railroads built for facilitating mining 
work; the highest of these in North America is 
Mount Lincoln, in Colorado, the mining works on 
which are 14,297 feet above the sea, and here is a 
meteorological station conducted by Harvard Col- 
lege. Another station is placed part way up the 
mountain, at a height of 13,500 feet. In the 
Andes range, in Pern, continuous meteorological 
observations are also carried on, the lofiiest point 
for this purpose being 14,300 fvet above the sea, 


Ege 


turned to them. 


Tue Italians in Philadelphia have severed all ties 
with their former masters, and have formed an as- 
sociation called the Italian Workingmen’s Protect- 
Out of 6,000 men in the Italian col- 
ony, not more than 100 are outside of its rules and 
The formation of this society has 
entirely done away with the padrone system long 
in vogue in that city. 


A NEw Prison Labor Bill has been signed by 
Governor Hill, which abolishes the use of machin- 
ery in all the prisons, penitentiaries and other 
penal institutions in New York State. The Bill 
further provides that the convicts shall only be 
employed in the manufacture of such articles of 
clothing and necessary supplies as are to be used 
in the public institutions of the State, and re- 
quires such institutions to use only those supplies 
which are produced by convict labor. 


Tur Senate has passed a resolution providing 
for a special committee which shall during the 
recess and the next session of Congress make a 
thorough study of the commercial relations be- 
tween this country and Canada, the interests 
which are affected by those relations and the 
effect of existing provisions of the treaties, and to 
secure and place upon record for future use the 
evidence in fishery cases wherein Americans have 
suffered damage. The committee is also author- 
ized to study the Canadian railroad problem in its 
bearing upon American interests. 


Mr. AvuGcustin Daty has just closed his London 
season, Which has been remarkably successful in 
every way. At the final performance of ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,” which had held the boards 
of the Gaiety Theatre since May 29th, Mr. Daly 
and his company received a most enthusiastic 
greeting from a large and brilliant audience. The 
engagement is looked upon as a signal victory in 
that an American manager has accomplished in 
London as successful a Shakespearean revival as 
English theatre - goers have ever enjoyed. The 
company is to perform at Stratford-upon-Avon 
before returning home. 


Tue first practical measure towards the abolition 
of the ** bobtail ” car nuisance was taken last week, 
when the New York Board of Aldermen adopte«t 
an ordinance prohibiting, under penalties, the 
Twenty-third Street Railway Company from run- 
ning any cars after August 8th without con- 
ductors, The company is authorized by its charter 
to maintain its railroad “subject to such reason- 
able rules and regulations in respect thereto as 
the Common Council of the City of New York may 
from time to time by ordinance prescribe.” A 
legal contest is anticipated with the company over 
the ordinance, and it is proposed to make this a 
test case in order to eatablis a the Aldermanic an- 
thority over all the ‘*bobtail” lines. When once 
the law is established, it is intended to compel all 
the companies to conform to the terms of the 
new ordinance, 

AN important decision has just been given by 
Judge Brewer in the United States Circuit Court 
at Minneapolis, The Railway Commissioners of 
Minnesota some time since issued an order direct- 
ing the railways entering Minneapolis not to make 
a terminal charge of over $1 per car. The rail- 
roads refused to obey the order, on the ground that 
the sum fixed would not allow them a sufficient 
profit to cover the ordinary expenses, such as wear 
and tear on engines, track, and other incidentals, 
‘Jhe matter was then carried into the courts, 
Judge Brewer now decides that a State can only 
‘xcreise its power to prevent unreasonable charges 
ly corporations, and can compel no reduction of 
yates below those which yield reasonable proiit. 
The decision 18 regarded by Western’ roads as 
likely to check the disposition of certain States to 
impose Unjust restrictions on railways. 
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NEW YORK CITY.— RETURN OF THE HON. JAMES G. BLAINE—THE NEW INMAN LINE STEAMER ‘‘ CITY OF NEW YORK.” 
SEE PAGE 418, 




















NOVA SCOTIA,—LAUNCH OF THE GREAT LOG RAFT (600 FEET LONG), AT JOGGINS’, ON THE BAY OF FUNDY, JULY 2478. 
FROM AN INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH BY J. B. ORECHIA.—SEE PAGE 418. 























A LEAD-PENCIL SKETCH BY AN AMATEUR. 


66 G° you are a picter chap, are ye?” said a 

lank, long- jawed specimen of a Missouri 
farmer, the proprietor of one of those decidedly 
rustic cabins which are found so often in the 
Southwestern States. 

The speaker had so quietly approached that I had 
not noticed him until I completed my sketch of a 
dissolving view of the Indian Territory line, and 
had closed my book preparatory to shutting up the 
big umbrella which during my long trip in Indian 
land had been a wigwam of protection, both from 
the burning sun and pouring rains. 

‘Say, now, stranger, you would not mind just 


<<“ 








turning over the leaves in that yer book, would 
ye? I'd just like to see what you've seen over in 
the Territory. I have heard it said that the Injuns 
are pickin’ up right peart.” 

Willing to gratify the curiosity of the Missourian 
on whose lands I had been “squatting” for an 
hour, I turned over the leaves of my sketch-book, 
containing a hundred or more specimens of free- 
hand drawing. 

“Well, I'll be doggoned!” he said. “ Say, 
stranger, are you going straight home now?” 

“T expect to.” 

(Continued on Page 410.) - 
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1. CREEK COUNCIL-HOUSE. 





2. BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF TULSU, CREEK NATION. 
5. CHEROKEE ORPHAN ASYLUM, 









6. CHOCTAW FARM ON RED RIVER, 
A JOURNEY THROUGH 


7 INDIAN UNIVERSITY AIT MUSKOGEE. 
THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


FROM SKETCHES BY GEORGE E. FOSTER, 


8. A PAWNEE IN 


*S HOUSE, 
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.8.AnND 4. INDIAN PROGRESS—THE OLD AND NEW COUNCIL-HOUSES OF THE CHOCTAWS, 














MR. BLAINE’S RETURN. 


HE Inman Line’s new steamship City of New 

_ York sailed from Liverpool for this port on 
‘Tuesday of last week, oh her 
trip. She brings 1,000 passengers, including Hon. 
James G. Blaine and his family. From the pre- 
parations already on foot at this writing, it is safe 
to predict that. the 
popular statesman, after a year *s absence abroad, 
will be marked by a reception unique 


honors paid to Americans in private life. The 


grand parade will give the people of New York a | 


midsummer’s pageant such as they have rarely 
enjoyed. 

The arrival of the new steamship, a veritable 
ocean monarch, is in itself an event of interest. 
The City of New York has already been described 
in the public prints, but we may recapitulate a few 
of the principal figures of her dimensions, etc.: 


Feet. 
Length over all......... pare LE 
Brenan, GUSTO: <oyvck ow ss oegescecegs 6314 


Depth, from top of upper-deck cabins 
to bottom of keel.. . . 5934 

Her gross tonnage is 10,500 soe the expected 
effective horse-power 16,000. 

A special feature in the construction of the 
ship, designed to prevent unnecessary delay out- 
side the harbor of New York, has not yet been 
thoroughly understood or received the notice 
which it will deserve. The City of New York will 
be able to cross the bar at New York at any stage 
of the tide, and passengers will thus be guarded 
against delays, which, in many instances, now 
amount to ten or twelve hours. Moreover, it is 
confidently expected that she will be able to make 
a phenomanal record of speed. On her trial trip 
from the Clyde to Liverpool, about a month ago, 
working her engines at three-quarters speed, she 
ran around the Irish coast at the rate of eighteen 
knots per hour. At short intervals she was tried 
for speed, and she cut through the sea at a rate of 
twenty-three knots per hour. 


A SHIP OF LOGS. 
HE fate of the colossal raft or ship of logs 
which was launched into the Bay of Fundy 
at Joggins’ Mines, Nova Scotia, last Summer, and 
lost at sea in an attempt to tow it to New York, did 
not deter Mr. James T. Leary from attempting the 
same enterprise this year on a still larger scale. 


The immense, .cigar-shaped mass of logs was suc- | 


cessfully lannched, in the height of the high July 
tide, on the 24th ult., as depicted in our engraving, 


from an instantaneous photograph by Mr. Orechia, | 
Three hundred men were constantly employed | 


upon the raft under the direction of H. R. Robert- 
son, who has the structure of the raft patented. It 
was built upon an enormous cradle, nearly 30,000 
sticks of timber and 75 tons of steel wire rope 
being used in its construction. 
fabric has been ready for launching during the 
past three weeks, but the builders were awaiting 


the big July tide, which at that point on July 24th | 


every year reaches a height of over sixty feet. 
When the tide was at its highest point over one 
hundred feet of the raft was floating in the water. 
Then, at a given signal, a hundred heavy check 
blocks were knocked away, and the 10,000 tons of 
logs slid gracefully into the water. The ocean tug 
Morse was in readiness to make fast to the raft, 
and it was towed out into the bay. The Morse 
started shortly afterwards for New York with thi 
unwieldy tow, and, according to the programme 
of the sanguine owner, is about due here at the 
present writing. 
figures show, rival those of the new steamer City 
of New York : Length. 600 feet ; width (in middle ) 
50 feet; depth (in middle) 38 feet ; weight, 10,000 
tons; number of logs, 21,000 ; average length of 
logs, 35 feet ; average thickness at butt, 12 inches. 


FUN, 
WueEN Congress tackles a Tariff Bill the President 
always has time to go a-tishing. 


A Brace or Epitrarus. 
* Algernon Betts 
Cigarettes: 

Aged 19, A. D., 1888.’’ 
‘* Here lies Pat: 

30 Atat ; 
Baseball Bat: 
Requiescat.” 


Miss Travis—‘t Do look at Mr. De Smith! He 
seems lost in thought."’ Poseyboy —** Yes; lots of 
empty space for him to wander around in.’’— Bur- 
lington Free Press, ; 

Wui Le the modern husband has much to answer 
for, it cannot be said against him that he ever goes 
through his wife’s pocket. Reason: unable to find 
it.--Boston Courier. 


ELEVATED BRAKEMAN (to old lady) —‘ Step lively, 
please.” Old Lady (deliberately lifting her specta- 
cles and spe aking | inashr ill tone of voice)—-** Chest- 
nut, young feller !’’-— poch. 


First SUMMER-RESORT FirEMAN--“ Did that rich 
Philadelphia feller send any check for our heroic 
efforts to save his villaY’ Second Fireman —* Naw. 
not a cent.”’ ‘ Well, durn him, I’m glad we didn’t 
save it.’’ Philadelphia Record, 


A FORTUNATE SPECULATION. 

two men at Sebago Lake who were 
evidently born under a lucky star. These two men 
ure David W. Stanley, of the firm of Stanley & Libby, 
coat manufacturers, and George E. Whitney, the 
obliging postmaster at the Lake. For the past six 
months these men have invested a dollar a month 
in The Louisiana State Lottery, and of the six tick 
ets, four have drawn prizes—all small ones except 
the last. 

These two men put in a dollar each last month, 
and mutually agreed that, should one draw a prize, 
he should divide with the other. So each pur 
chased their ticket and awaite d de velopments. 
When the figures were published, it was found that 
Stanley’s ticket had drawn a twentieth part of the 

capital prize of $100,000, and Mr. Whitney’s ticket 
ure w an ‘‘approximation”’ prize of $10. 

The other i. promptly on time, Mr. Stanley re- 
ceived a check for £5,000, which he cashed, and im- 
mediately he carried out his agreement to the let- 
ter, and gave the postmaster $2,500, 

Mr. Stanley owns and runs a small coat-making 
establishment, and employs about twenty hands, 
He will probably enlarge his business now, and 
consequently will give employment to more of the 
villagers. Mr. Stanley drives his ‘‘coat cart.” 
through the surrounding country, having his goods 
made in the different villages. He now contem- 
plates staying right at home. 

Mr. Whitney has been postmaster about two 
years, and is one of President Cleveland's ap- 
pointees. The income from his little office is not 
very large- in fact, just about a living—so that his 
windfall is a good thing for him, he says, He con- 


THERE are 


templates starting a country store as soon as it is 
--ttled who shall occupy the President's chair for 
lhe next term 
m the village, 
rood fortune 


These two men’s luck is a by word 
but. no one begrudges them their 
vrtland (Me.) Express, July 11. 





first transatlantic | 
| tion in the Cooper Institute. 
return of the eminent and | 
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TESTIMONIAL. 
New York, November, 1876. 
The undersigned hereby certify that they are 
more or less familiar with the anesthetic effect of 
Nitrous Oxide Gas, having experienced or wit- 
nessed its operation at the Colton Dental Associa- 
When the gas is pure 
and properly administered, it suspends all con- 
sciousness in pain, and, so far as we know, has 
never been attended with any injurious effects. 
We regard it as the safest of all anzsthetics. 
Signed by the following physicians and dentists: 
WILLARD PARKER, FRANK H. HAMILTON, 
GURDON BUCK, Ww $04 IAM A. HAM- 
C. F. CHANDLER, MOND, 
FORDYCE BARKER, LEW 1s A. SAYRE, 
J. MARION SIMS, H. B. SANDS, 
STEPHEN SMITH, 
Cc. R. AGNEW, M. MARKOE, 
ALEX. B. MOTT, JAMES R. WOOD, 
T. A. EMMETT, ISAAC E. TAYLOR, 
A. B. CROSBY, JAS. KNIGHT, 
JOHN ALLEN, ANDREW H. SMITH, 
A. L. NORTHROP, R. OGDEN DOREMUS, 
GEO. E. HAWES, ALFRED C. POST, 
WILLIAM H.DWINELL, ELISHA HAKRIS, 
J. SMITH DODGE, Jr. JEROME C. SMITH, 
NORMAN W. KINGS- W. A. BRONSON, 
LEY, ALBERT LEFLER, 
CHAUNCEY P. FITCH, WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 
CHARLES MERRITT, J. S. LATIMER, 
S. L. CLOSE, EHRICK PARMLEY, 
Ww ILLIAM STEVENS, E. A. BOGUE. 


The specialty of the Colton Dental Association | | 
is the painless extraction of teeth. Over 160,000 | 
patients can testify. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
mon nowadays, ,may be entirely prevented by the | 
use Of BuRNETT’s COCOAINE. | 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gous. allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Tompkins —‘‘ Hello, old boy! Ihear that you have 
married a literary woman. Mend your own stock- 
ings and all that sort of thing, I suppose.”’ Smith- 
kins --** Ye-es, But that isn’t the worst of it. She 
sometimes mislays her poems in the bread, and 
they are apt to make it a trifle heavy, don’ t you 
know.”—Judge. 





} 


Tue superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- ‘ 
trac — in their perfect purity and great | 
strength 


Lapies take ANGosTURA BiTTERS generally when 
they feel low-spirited. It brightens them up. | 
| 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








Thoroughly cleanse the blood, which is the 
fountain of z -alth, by using Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery, and good digestion, a 
fair skin, buoyant spirits, and bodily health 
and vigor will be established. 

Golden Mcdical Discovery curcs all humors, 
from the common pimple, blotch, or eruption, 
to the worst Scrofula, or blood- -poison. Es- 
pecially has it proven its efficacy in curing 
Salt-rheum or Tetter, Ecacma, Erysipelas, 
Fever -sores, Hip-joint Disease, Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings, Enlarged Glands, Goi- 
tre or Thick Neck, and Eating Sores or 
Ulcers. 

Golden Medical Discovery cures Consump- 
tion (which is Scrofula of the Lungs), by its 
wonderful blood - purifying, invigorating, 
and nutritive properties, if taken in time, 
For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, Catarrh in the Head, Bron- 
chitis, Severe Coughs, Asthma, and kindred 
affections, it is a sovereign. remedy. It 
promptly cures the severest Coughs. | 

For Tor vid Liver, Biliousness, or ‘ Liver 
Complaint,’’ Dyspepsia, and indigestion, it is 
os unequaled remedy. Sold: by druggists. 

rice $1.00, or six bottles for $5.00. 
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e finest =F d Chocolate for family use, 
Travcanes eine )reeramiee = oorpaeecs 

d * “4 M # stam: 
Sor WILBUE & SOAS, Philadelphia. 





OH, FOR A COOL BATH! 


ING SUITS, 
one piece, fancy 
stripes, #1.50. 


“should you sut- 
fer the 
ance of a cheap, 


ill-fitting bathing 
suit, 
but a trifle more 
you can have 
your choice of 
ourextensive 
stock of BES 
QUALITY 
Ae hich combine 


= durability § it 
war 


SUITS, two 





| eyele and Athletic Outfits sent for 5 cents, if FRANK 
Lesire'’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is mentioned. 
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BLUE FLANNEL SUITS, one piece, &2.00 and up- 
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BEST QUAL ATY bend: made WORSTED JERSEY 
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_ WOVEN SWIMMING TIGHTS, Be., 35c. 


Wa Perego es: 


* Our New Illustrated Catalogue of Tennis, Bi- 


& 50c. each. 
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FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 


DON'T THINK 





That because stomach, liver or kidneys 


have for a long time tormented you 


your torment must keep on 


indefinitely. Sure relief and 
speedy can be obtained 


by the use of this 
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BOKER'S BITTERS 


tHE OLDEST anp BEST oF atu 
Stomach Bitters, 


AND 48 FINE A CORDIAL AS EVER MaDe. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L, FUNKE, JR, Sole Manuf'r and Prop’s, 





78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





INDIEN 
GRILLON - 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 


RE rom them. 
“i by all Druggists. 


very agreeable to take, for 


and —— nal troublesand 





mbuteau, Paris. 


The Loveliest Skin. 


THE WHiIrTEsT, CLEAREST, Sorrest, PuREST SKIN, 
free from pimple, spot or blemish, is produced 
by that greatest of all = Beautifiers and Puri- 
, the 


“CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin 
Soap, unequaled for the Toi- 
let and Bath, and absolutely 
pure, and without a rival as 
an Infantile Skin Soap. Del- 
cately medicated, exqui- 
sitely perfumed, astonish- 
ingly effective, it enjoys 
ah unheard-of popularity, as 
evidenced by a sale greater 





than that of all other medicated toilet soaps in the 
; world combined. Sold throughout the civilized 


world. 
PotTER Druc & CHExNIcAL Co., Boston, U.S. A. 


| Send for ‘‘How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 


ERMONT, the most Charmirg Resort 
in the Green Mountains. 


MT. MANSFIELD HOTEL. 


Capacity, 500. Stables for 200 horses. Guides in 
constant attendance. 


SUMMIT HOUSE. 


Located 4,056 ft. above the sea-level, on the sum- 


STOWE, V 


| mit of Mt. Mansfield, 9 miles from Mt. Mansfield 


Hotel. 
upon application. 


MADE WITH BOILING ear 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so univ ersally 
scught after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtTH AVENUE, NEw YorE. 


WEIS & co., Successors to 


Tirst Prize Medal, Vienna, C. WEIS 


Mfr. of Meerschaum Pipes, 
p Smokers’ Articles, ete., 

wholesale & retail. Repairing 

done. Circular free. 399 

Faran. N.Y. Factories, 69Walker 

2 St., and Vienna, Austria. Sterling 

silver- mabe Pipes, etc., made in newest designs. 


June to October. Descriptive circular 
SILAS GU RNEY, Gen. ™’ aa r. 
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IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. —Gosnell v. Durrant—On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice 
Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs, restraining Mr. George Reynoids Durrant 
from Infringing Messrs. John Gosnell and Co,’s Registered Trade Mark. CHERRY BLOSSOM. 
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eens ch pememmee 
The connecting link of Pullman travel between | 
Chicago, Indianapolis. Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Florida Resorts. 
E. 0. McCORMICK, G. P. A., Cuicago. 
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“Try Ayer’s Vitis” 
r abe 

For Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Gout. 
Stephen Lansing, of Yonkers, Mat ¥., 
says: “Recommended as a cure for 
chronic Costiveness, Ayer’s Pills have 
relieved me from that trouble and also 
from Gout. If every victim of this dis- 
ease would heed only three words of 
mine, I could banish Gout from the land. 
These words would be—‘Try <Ayer’s 
Pills.’ ”” 

‘‘By the use of Ayer’s Pills alone, I 
cured myself permanently of rheuma- 
tism which had troubled me several 
months. These Pills are at once harmless 
and effectual, and, I believe, would 
prove a specific in all cases of incipient 


Rheumatism. 


No medicine could have served me in 
better stead.””—C. C. Rock, Corner, 
Avoyelles Parish, La. 

Cc. F. Hopkins, Nevada City, writes : 
“T have used Ayer’s Pills for sixteen 
years, and I think they are the best Pills 
in the world. We keep a box of them 
in the house all the time. They have 
cured me of sick headache and neuralgia. 
Since taking Ayer’s Pills, I have been 
free from these complaints.”’ 

“‘T have derived great benefit from 
Ayer’s Pills. Five years ago was 
taken so ill with rheumatism that I was 
unable to do any work. I took three 
boxes of Ayer’s Pills and was entirely 
cured. Since that time I am never 
without a box of these pills.’’— Peter 
Christensen, Sherwood, Wis. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 
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SUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGO Ry. ( 





Send for a Florida Guide. 








You can live at homeand make more money at work for us 


1 than at anythingelse inthe world Eitherser ;ailagis. Cost- 
outfit FREE. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Ma 
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WABAS 


RAILWAY 





SOLID AND COMPLETE 


VESTIBULED TRAINS 


WITH THE CELEBRATED 
BUFFET COMPARTMENT CAR} and 
FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS, 


ARE RUN BETWEEN 


| CHICACO and ST. LOUIS 


OVER THE FAST LINE OF 
THE WABASH RAILWAY 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
This is the only Line operating such magnificent 
train-service between the two cities. 
No extra charge on these trains. 
The Wabash is also the Direct and Most Popular 
Route operating through car service between 
ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
Any ticket agent in the United States or Canada 
can tell you all about this Line, or you can address 
JOHN McNULTA, K.H. WADE, S.W.SNOW, 
Receiver. Gen, Supt. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Look .Out > 


for imitations of the Hartman Pat- 
ent Steel Wire Door Mat. The only 
mat having every point of merit. All 
genuine have name stamped on the 
frame. The law makes both seller 
and user liable. Send for circular. 


NATIONAL WIRE MAT COMPANY, 
Works: Curcaco, ILL.; BEAVER FALLs, Pa; 





INCINNATI, O. 
General Office: 116 Illinois St., CHrcaGo, Inu. 
Eastern Agency: 105 Chambers St., NEw Yorx. 


Campalzn Badge Free with $1 order,cither party. 
Nickel Plated, Sclf-Inking Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
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YW Your name on in Rubber, only 20Cts. silver. 

3 KE ee Cin of 6 different names for @1. bill. 

Ee” Closes to carry in Pockct. Strongest made. 
RUBBER STAMP CO., Now Haven, Conn, 


CURED! 
CANC 





Send stamp for pamphlet 
& G. iM. MeMICHAFT, 
63 Niagara St., BUFFALO, B. I. 





HEALTHFUL EXERCISE. 


Only a few months ago these romping, rosy-checked lasses were puny, deli- 


cate, pale, sickly girls. 


By the aid of Dr. Pierce’s world-famed Favorite Pre- 


scription, they have blossomed out into beautiful, plump, hale, hearty, strong 


young women. 


“Favoriie Prescription” is an invigorating, restorative tonic and as a 
regulator and promoter of functional action at that critical period of change 
from girlhood to womanhood, it is a perfectly safe remedial agent, and can 


produce only good results. 


skillful physician, and adapted to woman’s del 


It is carefully ope epee by an experienced and 


cate organization. It is purely 


vegetable in its composition and perfectly harmless in any condition of the 
systemk- It imparts strength to the whole system, For overworked, ‘ worn- 


out,” “run-down,” debilitated teachers, 


* sh 


milliners, dressmakers, seamstresses, 


” housekeepers, nursing mothers, and feeble women generally, Dr. 


Pie ®Worité Prescription is the greatest. earthly boon, being unequaled as 


an appetizing cordial and restorative tonic. 
druggists, under a positive guarantee, from the manufacturers, that it will 
atisfaetion in every case, or mone 


sold } 
give 


y will be refunded, 


It is the only medicine for women, 


This guarantee has 


been ptinted on the bottle-wrappers, and faithfully carried out for many years. 


- 


a ht, 1888, by Wortp’s DispeNSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 











The cleansing, antiseptic and healing qualities of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy are unequaled. 


50 cents. 

















FOR THE POTTER BRACE. 


BE SURE THAT YOU ASK 





FOR SALE by all GENTS’ FURNISHERS. 


SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH and COMFORT 
WITHOUT RUBBER. , 











‘NMOND YUAGNAdSNS S.\NAWATLNAD LOAAUAd LSOW AHL 








HARVEST EXCURSIONS 
To the Great Northwest. 
details address E. P. Wilson, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago and 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 


| 


Mention Frank Leslie’s IHlust’d Newspaper. | 





WHITE TAR SOAP 


IIas no equal in preventing and curing Skin Dis- 
eases. Ask for it. Drug and Drygoods Stores. 
THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren St., N.Y. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. ‘T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 












WE SELL ALL AMERICAN 


CLES. 


uarantee LOWEST PRICES. 
MP & CO., Dayton, O. 


o\ a 


Largest retail stock in America. 





52 in OTTO, factory price $60.00, our price $40.00. 
50 in. " - a 55.00,“ 35,00 
48 iu. “ ” “ 50 00, “ “ 33.00. 
46 in. - bd “ 45.00, “* se 30.00. 
4 in, pd sid oe 40.00, ** *% 27.00. 
Order quick, Also 250 second-hand Wheels. Repair- 


ing & Nickeling. Bicycles & Guns taken in trade. 





WANTED—Energetic men and women everywhere for a 
genteel money-making business. $60 weekly profit guar- 
anteed easier than $60 monthly otherwise. Exper ence ab- 











territory assured. 2.0 samples free. Write for particu- 
rect of the manufacturer and pay no Agents’ com- 
Also Manfs, of WIRE FENCE NETTINGS, 
STABLE 
KINDS of Prices. 


lars. Address with stamp, Merrill Mf’g Co., B161 Chicago. 
SOLD ON MONTH: 
missions or dealers’ profit. SEND FOR PRICES AND 
Vases and Lawn 

° WORK at Pootery 
(aaron BARBEE IRON &£ WIKRE RKS, 


solutely t position and exclusiv > 
LY PAYMENTS. Buy di- 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Ornaments, “ Hoosier Calf Weaner.” ALL 
FAYETTE, IND., oF 100 Lake St.. CHICAGO, ILJ 














NIVERSITY PIAROS 
i 

w 

FROM $180 TO $1500. 

FINEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD, 

D DIRECT TO FAMILIES, saving 

enormous expenses of agents. 

Sent with beautiful cover, stool 

: and book, for trial in your own 

" es home before you buy.Guaranteed 

, six years, Send for catalogue to 

Marchal & Smith Piane Co,, 285 E. 2ist §t.. N. ¥ 


ENSIONS $80,000,000 for Sol- 
iers, Saflors, their widows 
ot parents. PENSIONS INCREASED. Discharges pro- 
cured {@"No pension, 0 FER. Latest law, pamph- 
et Free! PaTrRick O’FaRRELL, Att'y, Washington,D. C 








| the Presidential Candidates. 
For full | great campaign seller. Agents wanted everywhere 


SEND TEN CENTS For elegant Frame and 

SS) Photograph of either ©. 
A splendid thing. The 
BRAINERD MFG, CO., 29 Murray St., New York. 





$85 SOLID GOLD WATCH FREE! 


id, hunting-case watch, is now sold fo 
at that price it isthe best bargain in America; until lately it could 
not be purchased for less than €100. We have both ladies’ and 
nts’ sizes with works and cases of equal v-'uc. ON E PER- 
ON in cach locality can secure one of the®e elegant watches ab- 
solutely FIRE KE, These watches may be depended on, not only 
as solid gold, but asstanding among the most perfect. correct and 
reliable timekeepers in the world. § ou ask how is this wonderful 
Offer possible? We answer—we want one person in each locality 
to keep in their homes, and show to those who call,a complete 
line of our valuable and very useful HOUSENOLD SAMVLES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2 months, and shown 
them tothose who may have called, they*become entirely your own 
property; it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
Gold Watch and large line of va'uable samples FREE, for 
the reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been in a lo- 
cality fora month or two, we usually get ‘from $1,000 to $5,000in 
trade from the surrounding country. ‘Those who writeto us at once 
will receive @ great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble. This, 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuable HovSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where they can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 
eny trouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
home, and yourreward willbe most satisfactory. A postal card, on 
which to write us,costsbut 1 cent, and if, after you know all, you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do 
send your address at once, you can secure, FEEK,AN ELEGANT 
8, SOLID GOLD, HUNTING-CASE WATCH and our large, coms 
ete Ine of valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay all express 
ight, etc. Address, STINSON & CO., Box 278 Portland, Maine, 


‘TO, STOUT. PEOPLE. 


H G 
nently cure OBESITY. Onlysure method. Starvation Diet 
and naussousdraans . New Treatise, with full 
instructions HOW TO ACT, sent free on application. Ad- 
dress: E. KE, LYNTON 19 Park Place, New York, 


AMPAICN SUPPLIES!! 


Badges, Banners, Flags, Uniforms, Everything 
Get our price before you buy @Catalogue free 
THE DOMESTIC M’'F’G CO, Wallingford, Ct 











hine Habit Cured in 10 


Mo 
oO days. No pay till cured. 
OPIUM r. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


\(\ Instant relief, final cure in a few days,and 

IT pynever returns; no purge; no salve ; no 
suppository. Remedy mailed free. 

Address, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., New York 


AMONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best selk 
ing articles in the world. | sample Fres. 


Aidress JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 
CAMPAIGN 


Club Room Portraits. 


Elegant Banners to hang in Club Rooms, Hotels, 
Stores and Workshops ; size, 28 x 42, printed in three 
colors, with likenesses of candidates, life-size. Dem 
ocratic and Republican Banners now ready. Sam.- 
ple copy, postpaid, for thirty cents, Two dollars 
per dozen by mail. Liberal terms to agents. Address 
HITCHCOCK PRINTING & PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

385 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








to ®8 aday. Samples worth $1.50, FREE; 
lines not under the horse's feet. Write Brews 
ter Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


**A Glass of Fashion and a Mold of Form.” 
Rents in our Robes, 
By MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Pub'rs, 364 B'way, N.Y. 








FRANK LESLIE’S _ILLusT RATED N EWSPAPER. _[Aveusr 11, 1888. 


Pears Soap! 


Fair white hands. 


Brightclear complexior | 
Soft healthful skin. 












NCROWNED|! 4 





a 








"PEARS ’--The Great English Complexion SQAP—-Sold Everywhere 





a <<, Burrawo [rnin WATER 


, oat Great Remedy in Bright’s Disease 
© of the Kidneys, the Gouty Diathesis, 
Nervous Dyspepsia, etc. 





TRADE MARK Pal. 


DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, of New York, Surgcon-General of U. S. Army (Re- F 
tired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New 4 





. THE BLAINE OVATION. | York, etc. 
Puzztep Rervenican Grancer --‘* Which is the Presidential nominee, anyhow ?” ‘‘T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections of the 
- —— } NERVOUS SYSTEM,* complicated with BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF TH KIDNEYS or with a 








GOUTY DIATHESIS. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years 
been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than 
any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the Stomach. cf 
I also often prescribe it in those cases of CEREBRAL HYPERAMIA resulting from over-mental . 
work—in which the condition called NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and arene with marked a 
benefit.” 

* For the benefit of the unprofessional, the following extracts are siiciiaiitad from The Prac- 25 


tice of Medicine, by Dr. Austin Flint. Under the head of ‘‘ Bricut’s Diszase” Dr. F. says : 
‘* Symptoms referable to the Nervous SysTEM are among the most important of those belonging 


to the clinical history of the disease.” 
Again he says: ‘‘Coma and Convulsions are the most important of the symptoms referable 


to the Negyous System. They occur in a pretty large proportion of cases, and are generally 
Sorerunners of a fatal termination. In Chronic Bricut’s Disease, as in the acute affection, 


they proceed from Uremic Poisoning.” 
PP om then, that Dr. Hammond attests the efficacy of the Water in the most formid- 
wey Preseningons of Bright's Disease. 

\ 
DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the ~ 
| i B Medical | partment of the University of the City of New York, ete. 
“* For, pgst four years I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic 


ph es | NEPHRITIS,* Occurring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked 
; all Gouty and Rhetimatic Affections I regard it as highly efficacious.” 











* Ziemssen, in his great work, The Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medicine, under the head 


““WHAT CAN'T BE CURED 
of ‘‘Interstitial ’ Inflammation of the Kidneys” (that is, Interstitial Nephritis), says: ‘‘ The 


3 hb dirt 

I ; \ must be endured," Fight ees Sucial state of the Kidneys at present designated by the above name (along with several 
soe SAPO LIO other names), represents the third stage of what is known by authors as bricut’s Disgase, and 
a , is alleged to be the final result of diffuse Vephritis.” 


and you will win. 
| Isthere any melody in work ? Work is considered irk- Loo’ lik Ha " ; or af 
some—troublesome — unpleasant. If it’does not accord Dr. mis, then, e Dr. mmond, attests the value of this in an advanced stage YJ 
with our desires, it makes discord in our hearts. But to Brieut’s DIsEase. 

eople who are trained to do it rightly, work is one of the 


2 —— —--—-— , est amusements, and knows no discord. There is melod 
, CAUTION | eelisscvacchinens senatct et | Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5 ner Case at the Springs. 
Beware of Fraud, as my name and the price are eae he a ts ee ee Pamphlet sent to any a8 hal 


gameed ba 3 ves) yy were of a my advertised shoes 
ore leaving the factory, which pro’ 1e Wearers THOMAS F COODE ° 
i » Proprietor, 


against high prices and inferior goods, If a dealer 


: 
4H!) offers W. L. Douglas shoes at a reduced pete, or 
S he hi E ‘ “21s . oS ln ale 
Ig Suygae bis chem wipont my name and price stamped | & @ 4 AM ay Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
} oe $< 
i : : I ‘ oe) 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


URES: DEAFS=325== LADIES, Use the Best! 


& me FRE 
HISCOX, 863 Broadway, NY. WHETHER FOR 


FRENCH DRESSING Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
! Beware of Imitations! Cr eergnen 


a 
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| W. L. DOUGLAS | _ 
H 3 FOR ‘" 
| $3 SHOE. Geateewen. London, New York, ne eal ia. b 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 











The oe crit - SEAMLESS Shoe smooth in- 


ie? side. or WAX THREAD to hurt 
f the We aa mo 5 ~ and WILL Ne OT RIP, = meetin : ‘ 
i . DOUGLAS #4 SHOE, the original and ee UTA iA ots + 
‘ only “hand-sewed welt +5 shoe. Equals custom-made es 


if one ES HOUGLAS 83.50 POLICE SHOE 
( : Railroad’ Men i Letter Carriers all wear them. | ‘ What Folks Say of the Hammond 
Ne | Smooth inside as a Hand-sewed Shoe. No Tacks or 
' Wax Thread to part the fee 


thea naeoban gy tee fe" | THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


LAS $2.25 WORK INGMAN’S 


Paris vo il 1878. 


EF aS 
itt j SHOE is the best in the world for rough wear; one 
| 292-298 Avenue B. HIGHEST AWARD NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION. 





' i i ht to man 
PW. L. DOUGLAS 2 SHOE FOR BOYS is ema: A: 
| 
i 





“4 the beat Bchool Shoe in the world. 
L. DOUGLAS $1.75 YOUTH’S Schoo 


Ne W. 1 
ie Shoe gives the small boys a chance to wear the best PRESS $3. Circular size News- 
! my oy Lace. If not sold gin Mii Send 2 atamps 
| made in Congre utton an ace. not 50 
write” Witor catalogue presses, type, cards, 









ofe) RN te -2 CUFFS 














by your dealer, w 
» W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. Scenery & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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